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799 CONTRITION AND ACTION 
| “THE preaching of the truth,’’ said the Pope last year to 
will | the French bishops, ‘‘the preaching of the truth did not 
KLY | bring many victories to Christ: it brought Him to the cross. 
‘oht” lm tis by charity that He won souls and drew them to follow 
8" {ff =Him. That is the only way in which we shall win them.”’ 
rints The importance of the question of means cannot be over- 
YN’S stressed. Over and over again, great enterprises, christian 
faire enterprises, have been brought to nought because evil, un- 





christian means have been adopted to achieve them. What 
is the business of the christian, as a christian, in regard to 
the temporal order? It is to work for the building of the 
temporal City of God: the remedying of injustice and 
hatred, the establishment of justice and charity. Temporal 
and spiritual meet and fuse in the structure of society inas- 
much as this or that social structure preserves or destroys the 
eternal values; so that when a social structure destructive of 
christian values obtains, it is part of the duty of the christian 
to work to change it. What kind of means is he to adopt? 

We shall certainly be misled if we allow ourselves to forget 
—as so often we do—that on the one hand catholic means 
universal; on the other, that to-day there is no existing 
christian temporal order. 

We shall certainly be misled if we think of the work of the 
christian in the world in terms of making the world safe for 
the (existing) christians. Teach all nations is what we were 
told to do; not Liguidate all non-christians. In other words, 
wherever catholic action is concerned, we have to keep the 
thought of a christian world, a world brought to Christ, in 
the forefront of our minds. Which means that we shall be 
forbidden to adopt such methods as may turn men from 
Christ instead of to Him. The Church is universal. 

If a Christendom really existed to-day, if there were a 
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social structure which not merely preserved in diluted form 
some of the christian ideals but were really founded on, and 
faithful to, christian principles: aiming at beatitude in this 
life as preparatory and conducive to perfect beatitude in the 
next, and aiming at it through christian means; if all this 
were the case, there would be a sense in which the foregoing 
paragraph might stand in need of qualification. For if that 
Christendom were threatened, either from without or from 
within, either spiritually or temporally (since spiritual and 
temporal are fused in such a structure in the sense that 
heresy, for example, threatens the good of the society as a 
temporal order), then it would be licit to suppress such 
attacks for the good of the society and indeed of the world, 
even in face of the fact that the attackers would be 
unlikely to acknowledge God in their hearts as the result of 
being defeated or liquidated. To-day at least, whatever 
may be said of earlier ages, this is not the case. There is no 
temporal order which is christian. There are temporal 
orders in which, relatively to other temporal orders, much 
that is christian, in source and inspiration, remains. But 
they are decayed: much that is christian in inspiration is so 
dechristianized in fact as to be unrecognizable; and much 
that is not christian at all but on the contrary anti-christian 
is mixed with the christian elements. Christianity itself, in 
the person of those who represent it, may be too easily 
identified with a purely temporal structure which if not 
wholly evil is at any rate incompatible with the aspirations 
of those who legitimately look for a new order. And what 
is more important still, the spiritual atmosphere of a worldly 
order tends to impress itself unnoticed on the minds of 
christians living under that social order; so that while 
thinking consciously as a christian a man may in fact be 
thinking unconsciously as a member of that temporal order: 
and too often it is the unconscious which finds ultimate 
expression in action, for the unconscious has the power of 
colouring conscious thought, and moulding it nearer to 
unconscious desire. 

Two of the ingredients in the spiritual atmosphere in 
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which we live are materialism and pride. Materialism 
which looks to material means for the bringing about of 
even the most spiritual ends; pride which looks to those 
same means to produce ex alto, by imposition, what by 
definition can come only from within. 

Only spirit can really influence spirit. Hylomorphism; 
yes: diseases of the soul are often to be cured by physical 
means, and vice versa; economic pressure is potent in 
changing a mental outlook. Man is a unity of body-spirit; 
and the implications are clear. But it remains true that, in 
this context, a change of heart—and therefore of outlook, 
for knowledge is only really complete and operative, per- 
sonal and therefore dynamic, when it has passed into the 
will, through love—a change of heart is brought about only 
through another heart. Material means may still play a 
part; but only remotely and, in the strict scholastic sense, 
as material cause. The material giving of many gifts will 
not produce, of itself, a loving heart in the recipient: though 
if the giving be informed with love it may. And we have 
to stress the fact that, whether we are thinking of the first 
aim of catholic action, the ‘‘reintegration of the masses,’’ 
or of the problem of the gospel and the world in general, 
there is, in the way of all progress, a dead weight of resent- 
ment and suspicion which can be overcome only by love. 
The masses ‘‘have had to witness, if not to endure in their 
own persons, any amount of undeserved misery, a want and 
distress, in face of which the Church and State have always 
failed them. The Church for the most part only offers 
phrases and exhortations, references to a life beyond, while 
her representatives in the vast majority of cases give loyal 
support to capitalism which cares nothing for the life 
beyond.’’ Hence, ‘‘these people, whose whole life is a 
Heaven-crying indictment of all the institutions of a com- 
placent bourgeois society, reject with an indescribable hate 
—let us call it by its true name—not only the Church but 
everything that has anything to do with religion.’’* There 





1 From a letter to the Fellowship of Reconciliation: quoted Peace and 
the Clergy, pp. 132-3. 
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is little enough ‘‘loyal support’’ for capitalism in the papal 
encyclicals; but the voices of the Popes are too often un- 
heeded; and we are faced far more often with the spectacle 
of a catholicism content to buttress itself, to seek material 
support, precisely from capitalism. Again, we cannot allow 
ourselves to forget the verdict of the Buddhists and 
Brahmins assembled at a religious congress in Chicago: 
“‘After an experience of two hundred years we see that 
your life is a complete contradiction to what you preach, 
that you are led not by the spirit of love, but by the spirit of 
self-seeking and brute force, which is what rules in all 
wicked men.”’ 

That is what we have to contend with, through our faults. 
We are reaping the fruits of our reliance on brute force 
(materialism) and complacency in face of social evils 
(pride). But it is difficult to become christian-minded. 
Every day we hear suggestions for meeting our problems— 
problems which, because of the principles involved, concern 
us as christians—with material means. And so we come to 
think it natural to turn, for the solution of these, if not of 
more exclusively religious problems, to similar means. The 
Church is threatened in this country or that, by this regime 
or that: then let us have a crusade, and banners of St. 
George, and of course bombs, and wipe out these vermin, 
and set the Church free. Teach all nations—but that can be 
squared, with a little neat exegesis. And the wiped out 
vermin will be millions of Christ’s poor, Christ Who said 
As long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you 
did it to me—but that text can for the time be forgotten. 
And so we do evil that good may come, adopt the methods 
of the world in the name of God; and rouse against the 
Church a new wave of hatred and rancour. ‘‘How these 
christians love one another!’’ the observers of our methods 
then excusably cry, as they see christians who are in favour 
of an established temporal structure massacring christians 
who are not. But we are supposed to be first of all citizens 
of the city of God, in which there is neither Jew nor Greek. 
““How these christians love the world!’’ they might add, 
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remembering that ‘‘God so loved the world...’”’ 
“Christian liberty is one of the last hopes of mankind,’’ 
writes Maritain. ‘‘It was that liberty that John Sobieski 
saved from the Turks at the gates of Vienna in 1683. To-day, 
it is the swastika which has entered Vienna. The death of 
Austria has the value of an historical symbol of the first 
magnitude. If catholic liberty loses its last political bastions 
and ramparts, it is perhaps because the time has come for 
catholicism to look for her weapons only to the poor means 
of love and charity.’”? 

It is the same in the social context. The masses are 
turning communist, we cry; and communism is the enemy 
of the Church; let us crush communism. Which means— 
it does not take very much intelligence to see—let us crush 
the masses. J was an-hungered, and you gave me not 
to eat; I was athirst, and you gave me not to drink. That 
there should be talk of a christian war—class war—against 
communism, which means that christians should engage 
themselves as such in helping the bourgeois bomb the pro- 
letariat: that is the nadir of christian thought. ‘‘If it be 
true that the great scandal of the rgth century,’’ to repeat the 
words of Pius XI, ‘‘was the divorce between the working 
masses and the Church of Christ; and if it be true that their 
spiritual reintegration, their return to christendom, is a first 
condition of the salvation of civilization, than it is clear that 
these multitudes must be approached, not with violence 
and threats, but with love—the love that is stronger than 
death, the fire that Jesus Christ came to kindle on the 
earth.’’$ 

Or again, we think that if we can find a strong govern- 
ment allied with the Church, a government under which it 
will be tantamount to a civil offence to neglect the sacra- 
ments, then we shall have a new era of christianity ; a revival 
of faith. A resounding victory for the Church. But ‘‘the 
preaching of the truth did not bring many victories to 
Christ; it brought Him to the Cross.’’ You cannot make a 
christian at the point of the bayonet. 





2 Questions de Conscience, p. 219. 


3 ibid., p. 220. 
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Similarly, we think that it would be possible to impose a 
christian order from above, if only we could acquire the 
power. And if we did acquire the power, and did impose 
our order on the masses, it would be precisely the end of 
that christian liberty which is ‘‘one of the last hopes of 
humanity.’’ The masses will be converted, will regain the 
personal liberty of which they have been robbed, by their 
own efforts or not at all. ‘‘The worker of to-day has too 
lively a consciousness of the illegitimacy of capitalist power, 
he is too full of accumulated rancour and humiliation, not 
to feel himself in a state of degrading dependence in the face 
of every effort made by the capitalist class as a whole in his 
behalf. Individual cases can do nothing to offset these 
historical experiences and these collective psychological 
crystallizations. The worker will improve himself. As with 
all the oppressed, he too has got from his oppression a sullen 
and ineradicable desire to be his own instrument of eman- 
cipation. But like every demand for autonomy, especially 
when it has long been refused, there is danger that this 
claim may mislead the worker into a proud presumption. 
However, let him who is without fault here throw the first 
stone. One can labour to correct the excesses inherent in 
this consciousness and to prevent its onesidedness, but there 
will be chance of success only if one takes into account the 
historical momentum behind it, which is also bringing into 
being, together with all kinds of impurities, the humanism 
of the morrow.’”' 

By visible things the invisible are made known. But it 
it is easy to forget the invisible. It is easy to forget, to deny 
in practice, the existence of the Mystery of Iniquity. For 
that mystery is to be found in the heart of good things, of 
christian enterprises, as well as of those which are wholly 
and unmistakably prompted by evil motives. The greatest 
triumph of evil is to cause the adoption of evil means by 
the promoters of good. We shall secure that triumph for 
evil if we content ourselves with advocating the adoption 





4 Emmanuel Mounier: A Personalist Manifesto, p. 204. 
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of worldly means. Politics cannot be for us primarily a 
matter of a satisfactory balance of power, of judging this 
or that situation simply in the light of its repercussions on 
the British Empire; we cannot simply acquiesce in ‘‘power 
politics’ ; because the citizens of other states are, for us, first 
and foremost actual or potential members of the City of God. 
We cannot think of economics simply in terms of an external 
order, to be established or upheld by purely external means; 
because the masses, and the members of all classes, are for 
us first and foremost members of the City of God. The first 











e face thing to consider is not political strength, or economic order, 
in his but the souls of men. The first quality of our attitude must 
these be, not the desire to impose a solution willy nilly on nations 






or classes; but to redeem past lack of understanding by 
present charity. Material means have their place; must 
have their place. We are not a world of spirit. But we are 
a world in which spirit is the greater reality. And because 























man- 
dally we have in fact in the past trusted to power politics and force 
this and the weapons of pride—/i in curribus et hi in equis—we 
tion. are constrained now to start whatever we do with contrition. 
first What is the use of preaching the gospel of love with the 
it in weapons of hate? Obviously, nobody will believe us. They 
here will believe in our belief in the weapons, not in our belief in 
the the gospel. And if we persist in our use of the weapons of 
into hate—if, to take one example alone, we condone the use 
ism of weapons of war which theology and international law 
have alike condemned—then we are giving scandal in the 
t it strict sense; we are impeding the spread of the gospel, 

ny because we are allying it with the mystery of iniquity. 
‘or Our business to-day is not to buttress up the crumbling 
of fabric of a dying, and largely evil, social structure, but, 
lly salvaging what is of worth in it, to build up a new and living 
est social structure. That is why this question of means is of 
by such immense importance. And because the new must 
or come slowly from the shell of the old; because we are not 
on starting a clean sheet, but continuing, necessarily, on the 






old; because we cannot sweep away the spiritual (though 
we may sweep away the material) accumulations of the 
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past; it is to the remedying of past rancours, the righting of 
old wrongs, that we must first turn. ‘‘A single tear, a 
single cry torn from the heart by injustice—there can indeed 
be a recompense for these things (for that cause Jesus died), 
but they can never be effaced, they will never be effaced, 
no, never in all the world again.’’ A sin is not something 
that is done here and now, at this moment, and then finished 
with, forgotten. The accumulations of the cries and tears, 
of the injustices, of the evils wrought in the name of good, 
weigh down on the generations; they strengthen the arm of 
the mystery of iniquity; they oppress the Church; they 
impede the gospel of love; and as the accumulation grows, 
so the need of an ever greater and greater force of love grows 
too, if evil is to be vanquished. 

But what gives yet more scandal than the commission of 
the injustices themselves is the condonation of those injus- 
tices, or, negatively, the failure to repudiate them. If any 
given war, or any given social experiment, has been 
identified with christianity, and that war or social experi- 
ment (supposing for the moment their original justice) begin 
to rely on wicked means; then it is the duty of all those who 
have made this identification to proclaim to all who may 
have heard them that in this regard at any rate the identi- 
fication is no longer valid. If this is not done, christianity 
is excusably identified with crime. It is incredible that this 
point should be apparently so difficult to see. A thing which 
is good in itself will become evil if evil means are adopted: 
to help the needy is a good thing, but if in order to help 
one needy man I rob another, my help becomes immoral. 
The order of means must correspond to the order of ends; 
a good end cannot justify evil means; those are the prin- 
ciples which have to be repeated again and again. They are 
the principles which we are for ever forgetting. That is 
why action must for us begin with contrition, and consist in 
love. 

But love—and this is the practical difficulty for human 
nature—love is self-abnegation. It means casting away all 
the comfortable security of material props, and life-lines, 
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and bank balances. It means rejecting all the lines of 
defence we have taken so much trouble in building. As 
long as we can talk in terms of solid earthly material things 
there is the feeling that we are still on terra firma. The 
christian life begins when we school ourselves to be indepen- 
dent of that feeling. Naked to follow the naked Christ: the 
commonplaces of asceticism have their application to social 
affairs. We shall not be able to work as christians, we shall 
not cease to give scandal to the world, until we have learnt 
the lesson of the purification of means. When we have 
learnt that, we shall have a contrite heart. Then we may 


begin. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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THE SPECTRE OF EVACUATION 


TWO recent facts without precedent in the history of the 
world are worthy of being considered by the readers of 
BLACKFRIARS. 


1. BY ORDER OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
MILLIONS OF GAS-MASKS WERE DISTRI. 
BUTED TO CITIZENS. 

2. BY ORDER OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
PLANS WERE MADE (AND EFFECTIVELY 
BEGUN) FOR EVACUATING MANY OF THE 
CITIZENS FROM THE TOWNS TO THE 
COUNTRY. 

FROM LONDON ALONE 2,000,000 (INCLUD- 
ING 500,000 CHILDREN) WERE TO BE 
EVACUATED. 


* * * * 


The proper psychological approach to these two unpre- 
cedented and official facts may be secured by the following 
two incidents: 

(a) About twenty years ago some of a little group, who 
have long since forgotten many of their nick-names, pro- 
posed as a matter of urgency that the population of London 
should be decreased 100,000 a year for the next twenty 
years. 

So accustomed were we to the nick-name of ‘‘fanatic’’ 
and ‘“‘idealist’’ that the contempt offered to our proposal 
roused pity rather than anger. We were not ashamed to be 
accounted idealist with the man who saw the oak in the 
acorn or who foretold that the snows on the mountain peaks 
would one day be rivers in the plain. 

(b) The second incident is worthy of a Shakespearean 
play, though we doubt if the writer of Hamlet or Macbeth 
would feel equal to its subtle tragedy. This is the incident: 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago the little group of 
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Catholics who have carried the name of Ditchling Urbi et 
Orbi, were discussing a proposal to migrate from Ditchling 
further west and further inland. Their chief argument in 
favour of quitting a settlement they had made at great cost 
was that it no longer gave them what they needed for their 
desired home-life. Suburbia was upon them with its almost 
greater menace to their desires than unalloyed life in the 
towns. 

Suddenly one of the group, whose authority counted with 
them, ended his silence by saying: ‘‘I quite agree that if 
you had to think of yourselves alone, you would at once 
leave Ditchling. But you must not think merely of your- 
selves. One day you will have to think of the war-refugees 
from London.’’ 

I cannot say whether or not the speaker’s words were 
decisive. But the little group decided to stay in Ditchling. 

And a few weeks ago agents of the British Government 
came to Ditchling to arrange for war-refugees from 
London! 

* * * * 


These two incidents are not coupled in the telling with the 
two unprecedented facts, for the mere satisfaction of being 
able to say: ‘‘I told you so.’’ They are a last and almost 
hopeless effort to get our modern world to know the time of 
its visitation and things that are to its peace. Only con- 
cessions, which some English folk think unpardonable, have 
driven the spectre of evacuation from our towns. 


* * * * 


But let us begin meditation on the spectre raised about us 
by the two great official acts and facts. 

1. The Government must have spent millions of money 
in providing gas-masks against the indiscriminate gas- 
bombing of civilians. Only a military authority could be 
ultimately responsible for such expenditure; which may or 
may not be justified. 
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2. When it was proposed as a matter of urgency that the 
population of London should be decreased by 100,000 a year 
for twenty years the proposers were treated not merely as 
fanatics, but almost as lunatics. So little did this nick-name 
throttle their truth-telling that they went on renewing the 
proposal every year, knowing that a year would come to 
authenticate their proposal. Yet they never dreamt that 
this year of authentication would come so soon and so con- 
vincingly. Timidly they suggested that the refugees would 
be blocking the roads from London before the end of the 
century. But now Whitehall was beginning the terrible 
evacuation before the middle of the century. 


3. Now, in anguish, we ask our readers on what side is 
the folly and on what side the worldly-wisdom. Is folly on 
the side of those who proposed to evaculate 2,000,000 
citizens of London in 20 years, and is worldly-wisdom on 
the side of those who thought that what could not be done 
in twenty years could be done in perhaps a third of twenty 
days? 

4. Have any of your readers considered the problem of 
moving even 500,000 civilians in times of peace? Have the 
London railway-stations on the eve of Bank Holidays 
nothing to teach us? Almost inconceivable would be the 
chaos of evacuating 2,000,000 civilians (including 500,000 
children) who are being gas-bombed—at a time when the 
military might need the free use of the railways. 


5. But if the Government (Whitehall) scheme has dealt 
with getting London citizens out of London and townsfolk 
out of the towns has it even considered what is likely to be 
the plight of the 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 evacuated? 

The England that we have in 1938 is less able to absorb 
a war-scared people than was the England of 1838—or even 
the England of 1815, which saw the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. England of the small holdings has almost ceased to 
exist. Yet as anyone with eye-knowledge of the small 
holdings and of the large holdings knows, itis the countryside 
of small holdings that can absorb and employ the greatest 
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number of refugees. A countryside with large holdings, 
like the hop-fields of Kent or the orchard-lands of Lincoln, 
provides neither food nor housing for a group of town- 
refugees. 

This fundamental fact was borne in upon me years ago 
whilst I was helping the Cambridge fruit-picker mission near 
Wisbech. What I then saw has been confirmed by what was 
told me lately by a Russian exile who had returned from a 
few days stay in the Kent hop-fields. As she had lived all 
her life in a Russian countryside with its violent climatic 
conditions and moderately fertile soil, she was in wonder- 
ment at the rich soil of Kent. She expected that with soil 
so fertile and a climate so mild and moist almost every kind 
of produce would be raised in abundance. She recalled the 
many things good and wholesome to eat which her own 
Russian countryside yielded under conditions less favourable 
than in Kent. 

But she added almost heart-brokenly: ‘‘When I went 
into the one village shop which seemed to sell any of these 
things to cook and eat, I could get no other Kent-grown 
products but potatoes, tomatoes and onions! I came back 
to my husband with a bag full of foreign tins!’’ 

6. Someone has suggested that the evacuation-plan, 
which would end in chaos, was a deliberate design of a Red 
group in Whitehall. My informant added that the resultant 
chaos was the result desired; as it would give the very alert 
and adroit group of Communists the opportunity of seizing 
the effective government of the country. 

Not being a scare-monger, and not being in possession of 
further facts than the ordinary citizen, I do not know 
whether this suggestion is or is not true. 

When first I heard it from my friend Fr. A B ; 
who is usually even-keeled, I seemed to think it was some- 
thing of a difficulty to that back-to-Nazareth policy which 
alone seemed redemptive. 

But when I thought still more about it, considered not as a 
fact but a possible fact, I saw it not as a difficulty but as a 
further argument. I saw in the records of recent European 
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and American history that the Communistic leap into the 
saddle has always been most successfully countered in a 
country of small holdings, where families who are the unit 
of the State have a homestead guaranteeing the stability of 
a home. 

* * * * 


We have called this article ‘‘the Spectre of Evacuation’’ 
—because the two official acts of the Government are 
evidence which cannot be denied or ignored. It is not the 
present writer who has made certain prophecies—it is a 
responsible Government that has made certain almost in- 
credible and unworkable proposals. Had these proposals 
been our prophecies and had they been published in 
BLACKFRIARS five years ago they would have brought down 
upon the writer’s head the title of ‘‘fanatic.’’ But unless we 
think that Whitehall is now handed over to a band of fanatics 
the ‘‘Spectre of Evacuation’’ cannot be ignored. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON GRACE 


DIVINE grace may be regarded: firstly, as the primordial 
vocation of man to the supernatural order; secondly, as a 
gift habitually dwelling in the justified soul; thirdly, as an 
actual and indispensable help from above. 


(I) 

The practical importance of the doctrine of the primordial 
vocation of mankind to the supernatural order is unlimited. 
In it we shall find unending motives for admiration and 
adoration. It is said of St. Augustine that, after his con- 
version, he could never fully satisfy his desire to contemplate 
the divine plan for the salvation of the human race—that is 
to say, the idea of the Incarnation; and yet, in truth, the 
Incarnation is, as far as we can judge of such a mystery, 
only the remedy to the check which the tall of man gave to 
an antecedent plan. Let us go back further than the Gospel 
and put ourselves face to face with that incomprehensible 
love of God for his creature, which destined us from all 
eternity to the participation of His essential and infinite 
Beatitude: for that is exactly what we mean by our vocation 
to the supernatural order. ‘‘We shall be like unto Him, and 
see Him as He is, face to face.’’ This is indeed a great 
mystery, since, as St. Thomas teaches, God loves nothing in 
us that He has not first caused in us. In the natural order, 
His providence inclines Him towards the needs of that degree 
of being that He, as Creator, has imparted to us. In the 
supernatural order, His loving charity inclines Him towards 
the requirements of our previous vocation to the supernatural 
life. ‘‘Voluntas hominis movetur ex bono praeexistente in 
rebus; . . . bonum creaturae provenit ex  voluntate 
eas. 

The love of God is ever gratuitous, and, for that very 
reason, ever incomprehensible. To this principle, we have 
to refer all the mysteries of Faith—in their attractive as well 
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as in their terrifying aspects—and this not in order to 
explain them, but even to be able to hold to their adorable 
complexity of light and shade. The mystery of individual 
predestination, for instance, which includes prospects both 
astonishingly touching and terrible, is said to be consequent 
on the supreme independence of the First Cause. What does 
this mean, but the absolute gratuitousness of the Love of 
God? When referred to this principle, the darkness of the 
mysteries of faith is simply adorable; it makes us lose our- 
selves in the incomprehensible goodness of God: 

“‘O how far removed, predestination! is thy root from 
such as see not the First Cause entire! . .. ’’ (Parad. 
XxX, 130.) 

“‘Such scantiness of knowledge our delight; for all our 
good is, in that primal good, concentrate; and God’s will and 
ours are one.’’ (136.) 

This great doctrine of the elevation of mankind to the 
supernatural order should be a frequent subject of our 
meditation; it should never be shunned as a danger. 

The practical utility of this doctrine is shewn also in the 
fact that it is hardly possible to understand the literal 
meaning of many texts of the Gospel, and certainly impos- 
sible to enter into their inner meaning, unless the distinction 
between the natural and supernatural is kept well in view. 
When our Lord tells us that to know Him is Life Eternal, 
that no one cometh to the Father but by Him, and none to 
Him unless drawn by the Father; when He exacts from his 
followers such great renunciations; when He curses the spirit 
of the world; when He unceasingly speaks of Light, and yet 
without casting the faintest light on natural science; when 
He promises happiness at the cost of persecution and sacri- 
fice; finally, when we see that, since His time, the Church 
and the influence of the Gospel have done so little to change 
the natural order of things, then we begin to grasp the mean- 
ing of a supreme Life, which is not only an addition to the 
present life, but absolutely transcends it, as it transcends 
all our human hopes and aspirations. If we deprive all these 
ideas of the light cast on them by the notion of the super- 
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natural, they lose their force, and almost cease to be in 
accordance with the initial mystery of the Incarnation. 
Unless the supernatural rule of interpretation is admitted, 
the writings of St. Paul are those of a madman. 

Moreover, the notion of the supernatural order is indis- 
pensable to any real attempt to understand that violation of 
order implied in the fall of the angels; to a due appreciation 
of the mysterious disorder of creation itself ‘which groaneth 
and travaileth, until the time of its redemption’’ ; and finally 
to a due appreciation of the disorder of our own nature, so 
deeply divided against itself. Nor can we realize our true 
position before God, without some comparative notion of 
the different states, real or possible, of mankind: the state 
of pure nature; the state of original justice, the state of fallen 
nature, the state of redeemed nature—which all refer to the 
fandamental concept of the supernatural order. 

The revelation of our vocation to participate in Eternal 
Life constitutes the most striking characteristic of the Gospel, 
and its unparalleled greatness. This doctrine is in itself an 
apologia. It is the highest of all the glories of the Church. 
It is the finest of the jewels with which the cappa of St. 
Thomas was seen studded: Ex monili fulgoris caelict, lux 
emissa mundo diffunditur. Clearly this is one of the main 
objects of our teaching and preaching office, one of the main 
forces of our apostolate. Its power on all men, learned and 
unlearned, is inexhaustible—when the teacher is fully con- 
vinced of its reality, of its beauty, of its importance. It isa 
joy to remember how Pére Lacordaire penetrated into the 
supernatural idea at a time when the supernatural aspect of 
Christianity was very little recognized. Hence came many 
blessings on his labours, and it is largely to this he owed his 
glorious mission as restorer of the Dominican Order. 

On the other hand, nothing is safe when grace is con- 
founded with nature. Such confusion results in the negation 
of grace itself. It is significant that the confused system, 
which in the present day goes under the name of ‘‘imma- 
nence,’’ coincides with an error which reduces the sacra- 
ments to the level of mere practical rites, and denies their 
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reality. Reverence and gratitude to God cease when the 
notion of our supernatural destiny grows feeble and dim. 


(IT) ! 

The doctrine of divine grace, since it implies a super- 
natural gift abiding in the justified soul, must have a real 
practical command over our lives. We should strive to 
understand what is meant by sanctifying grace. It must not 
be identified with the theological or moral virtues; it is 
something more, it is a quality by which God imbues the 
very essence of the soul with something of His own nature. 
That deep source of our manifold activity is mingled with 
a divine energy, so that the faculties derived from it ought 
to produce acts fused into a divine alloy. For this reason 
it is said that sanctifying grace is in us as a nature—per 
modum naturae—that is, as an inherent and personal prin- 
ciple of action. 

Beautifully does St. Thomas express this, when he says 
that God has to provide His creatures not less in the super- 
natural than in the natural order, with informing principles 
of action, so that the creatures may be moved of their own 
impulse, and not only by occasional fits and starts: ‘‘ut 
secundum seipsas inclinentur ad actus.’ 

Sanctifying grace, being somewhat of a sharing in the 
Divine Nature, draws with it a special and loving presence 
in us of the Divine Persons. One can do not more thanallude, 
in passing, to this greatest of all wonders worked in the soul 
by sanctifying grace. To expound the mystical indwelling 
of the soul by the Divine Persons would require a long 
treatise. One can only point out the practical results of a 
doctrine which reveals to us a fact so utterly beyond our 
ordinary experience. The ascetical rule of Recollection is 
inspired by, and founded on, the sanctifying presence of the 
Blessed Trinity in us. Recollection, with us, is no unnatural 
tension of our powers towards an abstract object, not a 
violent effort of internal realisation, but simply the con- 
sciousness of the loving presence of God in us, which 
initiates the possession of those realities to be hoped for. 
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It is the actual and living belief in the words of our Lord: 
“If any one love Me, he will keep My word, and My Father 
will love him, and We will come to him, and will make Our 
abode with him’’ (John xiv, 23). It is impossible to be 
convinced of the truth of these words without, at the same 
time, crying out to God: ‘‘Averte oculos meos ne videant 
vanitatem’’ —which is the very voice of the soul turning from 
created things to seek the living God within. 

The presence of the Divine Persons endows us with the 
gift of ‘‘Unction’’—a keen and persuasive instinct, which 
keeps us on the trail of divine grace. It is through spiritual 
unction, that, as St. Thomas teaches, ‘‘those who need to 
be led by the advice of others, know nevertheless how to 
direct themselves, if they have grace in themselves, because 
they do not shrink from seeking counsel, and they discern 
the good from the bad’’ (IIa. Ilae.—Q. 47. art. 14). 

Observe the wonderful autonomy of the Christian soul. 
Observe the dignity and liberty that divine grace preserves 
in it, in the very moment that it bows to obedience. 


If, generally speaking, habit is a second nature, how 
much more so is that divine quality, engrafted in our very 
spiritual substance, which we call sanctifying grace! 

Consequently, the first thing to observe is that, by being 
justified, we are utterly and completely renewed. The 
natural order becomes inadequate to our powers, and we 
have incessantly to emerge from it. Grace, in this sense, is 
a sort of creation, according to the words of St. Thomas: 
“Grace is said to be created, from the fact that men are 
created anew by it; they are made out of nothing, and 
without their own merits into new beings.’’ 

The practical question with us, is to prove to ourselves 
that we have, as a result of this new birth, also new instincts 
and inclinations. Such are called by St. Paul the “‘mind of 
Christ,’’ and, in ordinary language, the supernatural spirit. 
In view of this we can no longer content ourselves with 
acting from natural motives; but we ought to accomplish 
in‘a new and more perfect manner even indifferent actions 
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and common duties. We must, without ceasing to be men, 
cease to be human. Woe to us, if we no longer feel in the 
depths of our hearts the throbbings of supernatural in- 
stincts! Worse still, if we fear to be different from men 
of the world. It would be a proof that, instead of the living 
waters springing up unto life everlasting, we contain only 
stagnant pools, from which even the world would turn away 
in disgust. 

Behold on what real foundations the supernatural spirit 
is based. 

Another thing to be observed is, that grace being rooted 
in the very substance of our soul, manifests itself not in 
deceptive emotions of passing devotion and enthusiasm, 
but in the acts of the noblest faculties of our justified and 
sanctified souls: reason enlightened by Faith, and will aided 
by Grace. These are the true organs of the divine life in us; 
and such acts are the genuine product of our regenerated 
nature. 

It may seem superfluous to insist on the necessity of acting 
from reason enlightened by Faith and from will aided by 
Grace; yet, there are few, whose inner life proceeds habitu- 
ally from the depths of their souls. There are many, on the 
contrary, who not only neglect and ignore the supernatural 
powers which come from abiding grace and which strengthen 
with new energy our natural faculties, but who seem also 
to ignore and neglect even those chief organs of rational 
life, intelligence and will. We cannot expect acts proceed- 
ing from feeling and imagination to be fruitful of substantial 
results. You often hear, nowadays, from certain dabblers 
in theology, that we must go to God with our whole soul; 
which saying, under cover of open-mindedness, minimizes 
the part which the intellect has to play in our adherence to 
God. Ethical sensitiveness is regarded, nowadays, as the 
best conductor of divine light. Let us note that going to 
God with one’s whole soul firstly and mainly implies an act 
of intelligence and will; all the so-called intuitions of the 
heart are not worth one good act of reason and will. Here 
you have an exact illustration of the result of confused 
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notions about supernatural principles. It is all too true that 
we are tending to a Christianity made up of sentiment; 
devotion is taking the place of faith and virtue, not to say of 
duty, whereas it should be its outcome. 

We must persuade ourselves that it matters very little, after 
all, if the spiritual life is interesting or not, if prayer is sweet 
or arid, if virtue is easy or difficult. The one thing necessary 
is that all our activity should come from our very soul, and 
return to it. All true virtue originates from reason and will. 
In the Christian soul, the virtues are, in fact, the royal escort 
of sanctifying grace; they have no longer to do with the 
senses, except that they exact from them service, and they 
reward that service with the overflow of their own joy. 

Look at the high standard of conduct, which is involved 
in the doctrine of sanctifying grace. We are children no 
longer: with St. Paul, we must “‘put away the things of a 
child’’ and be conscious of manhood renewed in Christ. 


(IIT) 

As to the third aspect of the doctrine of grace, we believe 
not only that divine grace is necessary for all the acts of our 
Christian life, but also that those very acts, and what inthem 
is most personal and free, receive from God, the agens 
principale, all their formal perfections, their true value. 
This implies that no good really belongs to us. Yet, free we 
remain; and prayer, though it cannot be made without 
grace, does not lack the power of obtaining it. This implies 
that our spiritual life is based not only on fidelity to grace, 
but on the deep consciousness and the indisputable convic- 
tion of our absolute dependence on divine grace. This goes 
further than the simple belief in the necessity of supernatural 
charity to make our works meritorious; it goes further than 
belief in a—let us say—concourse of the divine and human 
activity; even further than belief in the Sacred Humanity 
of Our Lord as the meritorious and instrumental cause of 
all graces. The Thomist doctrine of the continual need 
and the absolute efficacy of grace confronts us with the all- 
embracing and all-efficient causality of God; it shows the 
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divine causality claiming for itself all action of ours 
achieved in the supernatural order; as, in the natural order, 
the divine motion claims for itself all the exercise of our 
activity. Such a statement does not lead to fatalism, nor to 
quietism: this is an intelligent and noble doctrine, which 
refrains from the attempt to explain the liberty of man by 
limiting the liberty and the power of God; which is fully 
conscious of the difficulties that may arise from its principles, 
but holds nevertheless that principles ought not to be sacri- 
ficed to objections, strong though the latter may be. This 
is the doctrine of men such as St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, Bossuet, who were by no means fakirs or idlers. On 
the contrary, these men felt that never were they so much 
masters of themselves, and never did they use their energy so 
generously, as when they gave to God the homage of all their 
human activity. Moreover, what do we do, when we try to 
bring souls to God, to conform them to the spirit of the 
Gospel, what, but convince them of their own nothingness, 
and that without God they can do no good thing? Do we 
not begin by teaching them that all that belongs to them is 
deficiency and sin, and that they .absolutely depend on 
prayer and help from above? Until we have led these souls 
to say to God, in sincerity and truth: ‘‘As the eyes of the 
servant are on her mistress, so have we waited on the Lord 
until He has pity upon us,’’ we can hardly admit that they 
have so much as taken the first step in the spiritual life. What 
is this, but to enter practically into the doctrine of all- 
efficient grace? 

Not only does this doctrine imply the preparatory virtues 
of humility, self-distrust and obedience, but also it guides 
up towards the end of the spiritual life, which is perfection, 
wisdom and union with God. The most precious fruit of 
experience that ripens in us as the years go by is the con- 
viction that it was not we who directed our steps on the path 
of life, but God who worked everything in us of His own 
good pleasure; and that we, by our self-will and self- 
agitation, marred the divine work. 

HUMBERT CLERIsSAC, O.P. 
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TRUTH AND POETRY’ 


And he brought them to Adam to see what he would cali 
them. 


WHEN Adam was invited by God to name all the animals, 
he was the first poet. Thus poetry is as old as mankind, 
and fundamental to man. Adam had a head, a heart and 
five senses: he was a perfect man and could sing. Adam the 
poet, when he named the animals, did not give them their 
scientific names, studied by genus and difference: no, he 
beheld the marvels of creation, he loved them, and he cried 
out the music of their names. And the sons of Adam also 
have intelligence, desire and sensation as their father had, 
they also have the experience and love of Creation, and— 
amantis est cantare—they will also always sing of it. For 
man, endowed with the power of speech and song, will not 
rest with experience. His experience will overflow, he will 
always be ready to speak of what he loves, he will make 
something drawn out of himself, that self which has 
somehow been transformed by the love-experience, and 
spontaneously will say the Thing that he has got to know 
and to love. From the day when the first man called out 
the names of the living things of the earth, the heart of man 
has continued to utter a good word—eructavit cor meum 
verbum bonum, as the poet hath it—echoing the refrain of 
that first divine poem: ‘‘And God saw that it was good.’’ 
In this whole question there enter complex philosophical 
questions, and in their book M. and Mme. Maritain have 
studied them. First of all the intellectual, and so intelligible, 
nature of poetry must be preserved. The mind of man is 
constantly in contact with Being, and his thought is always 





1a propos of the publication of the latest book of Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain: Situation de la Poésie (Courrier des Iles series, Desclée 
de Brouwer, Paris). A collection of four essays: Sens et non-sens en 
Poésie, Magie Poésie et Mystique, by Raissa Maritain; de la Connaissance 
Poétique, L’expérience du Poéte, by Jacques Maritain. 
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keyed upon Being. But man is not only an intelligent 
creature, he is also a creature of sense: he has experience 
of concrete things through his sense and imagination. His 
scientific conceptual knowledge comes through the senses to 
the mind, but the senses are only the instrument or channel: 
the words heard, for example, are merely means of receiving 
the idea into the mind. In poetry, however, the idea is 
indeed received into the mind, but the senses have a more 
proper part: the very words are a delight in themselves, a 
delight to the ear, and so, the senses in the human organism 
being as it were penetrated with mind, in one complex ex- 
perience, a delight to the whole person—a whole human 
delight: ‘‘une résonance intelligible.’’ Yet poetry, or 
music or all the arts, always represents a Thing; and at the 
same time the words, or melody or design, are a Thing in 
themselves and not merely a sign.” In this sense, poetry, 
being about a Thing, is an affirmation of Truth, and being 
a real Thing in itself, is a true thing itself. 

Yet, Poetry speaks not of the thing merely as true: poetry 
is not only concerned with knowing and expressing the 
true thing—poetry adds its own music and sees the thing 
as beautiful. ‘‘And God saw all that he had made, and 
behold it was exceeding good.’’ When it is said that a 
thing is good, it is meant that it is lovable, for it is good- 
ness that attracts love. But to see that it is good connotes 
a simultaneous sight and love that is the appreciation of the 
Beautiful.» The old definition of the beautiful is id quod 
visum placet: that which is good to look at, that which when 
seen is good and pleases. The poet then is one who sees the 
love in it. And he loves it because it is beautiful, because 
he has appreciated it in its wholeness, through mind and 
sense, and has found it exceedingly good—a whole delight. 

And so it is that poetry is of the whole man. It is founded 
upon an immediate Love and Knowledge* of God’s 





2 Situation, p. 1 . 21. (R. Maritain). 
3 cf. Fr. Lonard Calan, O.P. A Theory of Esthetic, (Washington, 
> 1927), 
4 cf. Fr. ees Gilby, O.P., Poetic Experience, chap. 5 
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Creation—seen to be good and vividly appreciated at onceby 
mind and sense with concomitant delight in both these facul- 
ties.5 ‘“The experience of earthly beauty—the release of 
the whole person into activity and delight.’’® Now it is the 
particular thing that the senses apprehend, and love inclines 
to the particular good; and it is by this elemental know- 
ledge through the senses, together with the inclination of 
love and delight in the whole, that we receive the immediate 
poetic experience,’ the intelligent knowledge of the particu- 
lar delectable thing, ‘‘an intuition with a pronounced 
‘feeling-tone’ ’’® It is by this interaction, this complex 
experience, that we understand the concrete real, the parti- 
cular singular lovable thing, the fleeting moment, the 
unique situation. In this way comes that deep almost 
inexplicable appreciation of a glimpse of colour, a distant 
sound, a full silence perhaps. These things are often so 
transient: a particular moment of harmony in a symphony, 
unspoilt and ecstatic: a word in a sermon: this morning’s 
first ray of dawn upon the orange-tree in the garden: an 
exultant instant of speed: a golden moment with a friend. 
These things are known with all their particular circum- 
stances and appreciated in all their particularity. Hdlderlin 
thought these the most ‘‘real’’ moments of life. 


Yet such experience, though intensely real, ‘‘close to the 
very springs of Being,’’ is obscure, intangible, ineffable, 
difficult to see, all but impossible to express—for words are 
all general terms, words cannot capture the particular 
moment; yet poetry is seeking to express it. For the poetic 
experience is a complete psychological process. Every 
impression on the mind calls for a corresponding expression 
of the idea: even if only a mental formulation (verbum 
mentale) which is the conclusion of the process of under- 
standing—the essence of the thing is registered in the mind. 
But ‘‘poetic experience is not ordained to grasping the 





5 cf. Jacques Maritain, Art et Scolastique, chap. V; and Fr. Callahan, 


P- 54- 
6 Fr. Gilby, op. cit., p. 71. 
7 Situation, p. 126 sq. (J. M.), cf. Fr. Gilby, op. cit., chap. 9. 


8 Fr. Callahan, p. 53. 
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essence—no, it is ordained to saying the Thing.’’? Thus 
poetry is a creative intuition, a groping understanding of 
Self knowing, and Thing known, by a knowledge of intui- 
tion only expressible in the work—the thing said.1° Hence 
accurate is the American’s rejoinder to an impressive de- 
claration: ‘‘You’ve said it.’’ The Thing has been said. 

The poem then, or the work of art, is an affirmation of the 
True (known), the Good (loved) and the Beautiful (known, 
loved and said). But it is the particular concrete truth, the 
special true situation that is represented; not just imitated, 
but represented as it were reflected in human experience. 
And once represented, put into words, it becomes universal: 
like the Parables, which represent very particular situations, 
but, put into words, become expressions of universal experi- 
ence. But a poem as such is not for instruction. In itself it 
is not a useful thing, any more than is the application of 
the mind to contemplation, or the application of the whole 
person to a game. Yet these things have their effect, and 
the mind is ennobled by the contemplation of Truth, and the 
man is improved by his game. So with Poetry: it is not 
instructive, but it is the overflow of human experience, and 
he who reads or listens or beholds shares in this experience. 
Probably he will find in himself that same experience in 
some other mode, unsaid. And thus man as a living loving 
creature is enriched. 

Many have sought in poetry magic powers over their 
fellow-men; but no, that is not the power of poetry. Rather 
is it akin to the device of the Preachers Contemplata altis 
tradere: to draw others, by letting them share, to an under- 
standing of the deep experience of life (for the preacher’s 
place is not merely to instruct). For the mystic and the poet 
have much in common, though they remain far apart. The 
mystic will become more and more absorbed in the divine, 
and detached from the sensible, and will tend to silent con- 
templation; whereas the poet, as such, remains on earth, 
conscious of his humanity, and will ever seek humanly to 





9 Situation, p. 147. (J. M.) 
10 Situation, p. 102. (J. M.) 
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speak through his frail medium. Still, the poet, with his 
mind attuned to Beauty, will perhaps turn to seek for the 
Everlasting Beauty of God: he also may have a glimpse, 
and will find that only in this contemplation does the experi- 
ence of earthly beauty reach its fullest meaning. A 
creature can only be really understood in relation to the 
Creator. And the poet’s always hesitant expression will 
now falter. Nec lingua valet dicere, nec littera exprimere. 
Even in human things there is sometimes a perfection, a 


| beauty, a delight, where explanation is impossible, where 


words are a distraction, where but a Sonata may say it. 
And the poet, or artist, or musician, on his knees before 
the Eternal Perfection, will still speak his word of love, 
though helplessly. Helpless like the jubilum of an Alleluia: 
for when the word of praise to the Highest has been uttered, 
what more can be said? More can but be sung. 


SEBASTIAN BuLLouGuH, O.P. 
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SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF' 


THIS is a work of sane and considerable scholarship cover- 
ing a field in which, in spite of the work of Pére Lagrange, 
Catholic scholars have shown some measure of diffidence: a 
field also in which thomist theology has a peculiarly acute re- 
sponsibility. The problem is stated on p. 25, ‘‘The difficulty 
is that while Christian theology asserts that God is un- 
knowable, it simultaneously asserts that God can be known. 
And not Christian only, but any form of belief which can be 
called theistic is bound to assert that in some sense God can 
be known.’’ The approach to it, ‘‘Not to get rid of anthro- 
pomorphism, which is impossible if man is going to have any 
idea of God at all, but to make the division between right 
and wrong anthropomorphism where it ought to be made— 
that is the main problem for all philosophy of religion.”’ 
Already the Catholic theologian has grounds to fear that the 
edges of the problem have been blurred. Not that, in such 
a fear, there is any room for sectarian pride or aloofness. 
Dr. Bevan himself underlines the nature of Catholic respon- 
sibility in the matter (p. 317), ‘‘It would be quite a mistake 
to suppose that these discussions (of the theory of analogy) 
are of interest only to Roman Catholic theologians. The 
problem with which they grapple is a problem which must 
confront any modern thinker who believes in any God at 
all.’ Further back (p. 315) he says of the same doctrine 
of analogy, ‘‘I cannot profess myself able to make sense of 
this explanation. But there are two things to be noted. 
One is that Catholic theologians themselves have not found 
it easy to understand.’’ All of which is too evidently true. 
What then is to be said? 


Dr. Bevan’s own further indications of the nature of the 
problem may first be quoted (p. 338), “‘ . . . If we say that 





1 Symbolism and Belief. (Gifford Lectures.) By Edwyn Bevan. 
(Allen & Unwin, 15s.) 
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SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF 


a logical contradiction between two factors in our conception 
of God, does not matter because it is only a contradiction 
in the symbolical imagery, not in the Reality, what pos- 
sibility of rational criticism do we leave?’’... “‘If the 
ground on which (the believer) thought of God as personal 
was valid, the demonstration that God could not be a person 
of the same kind as a human individual, left that positive 
ground still there. His belief in something unimaginable 
was not an arbitrary expedient to enable him to go on hold- 
ing, in some sense, a concept which there was no ground for 
holding; it was the necessary consequence of two different 
kinds of consideration bearing upon him both together, one, 
the positive consideration that the Reality must be of a kind 
to satisfy certain exigences, two, the critical consideration 
that God could not be personal in the same way in which 
a man is personal.’’ Here the statement of the general 
problem is so well made as to show that, if Dr. Bevan fails 
to make sense of the theory of analogy, this failure is itself 
due to the lack of communication between two traditions: 
that of Catholic scholastic theology and that of English 
scholarship as applied to the philosophy of religion. 

The early and larger part of the book is devoted to an 
historical examination of the role played in religious thought 
by such typical and widespread symbols as _ height 
(exaltedness), light, spirit, anger, temporal duration. These 
symbols, purified in the course of the religious history of 
mankind from the grosser elements of false anthropomorphic 
imagination, appear as irreducible imaginable signs by 
which are signified attributes of the divine. Reason, of 
which the function has been to criticise and refine, elimina- 
ting false imagery and retaining the true, comes in now to 
question the attribution to God of those properties of the 
divine which are believed to lie behind the symbols. Failing 
a deeper and more exact metaphysical structure than the 
book actually possesses, criticism is in a position to make 
hay of this attribution. The author defends it patiently but 
falls back in the last chapter into a fideism which was 
perhaps foregone. 
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The grounds of belief are found in the ‘‘exigences of the 
spirit,’’ and in an ‘‘act of faith, the fundamental act of 
faith in all religion,’’ that ‘‘the world is rational, in the sense 
of being directed to realise value’’ (p. 369). The other sense 
of ‘‘reason’’ or ‘‘rational’’ which alone the author admits is 
essentially related to ‘‘pattern’’ and the world-order, any 
inference of reason in this sense being from a perceived 
part of the universal pattern to an unperceived part. It can 
infer no existence independent of the world-order. Kant is 
present here in a great deal more than his shadow. The 
moral intuition implied by reason of its first sense, receives 
no support from any truly speculative intuition and so 
defends itself against a purely discursive and secondary 
“‘reason’’ by asserting itself as an act of faith. 


Intelligence as such is not disengaged from the concrete 
modes of human perception, feeling and imagination; and 
while the work on religious symbol and metaphor remains 
valid and valuable, the discontinuity in the signification of 
terms between the language of religious poetry and that of 
metaphysics and of theological science is not sufficiently 
appreciated. Penido states emphatically, ‘‘Une notion non 
depouillée de toute limite est univoque, et convient 4 la 
créature comme telle et, partant, n’a aucune valeur 
théologique.’’ The criticism would be impertinent if the 
study confined itself to the field in which symbols are valid 
and necessary’ as do, admirably, the early chapters of the 
book. Dr. Bevan goes further to enquire ‘‘just how much 
truth have these terms (wisdom, love, justice) drawn from 
the spirit of man, when applied to that Reality?’’ 


‘‘Drawn from the spirit of man’’—that is the phrase upon 
which, first of all, precision is needed. So long as we define 





2 cf. Penido. Le Réle de l Analogie en Théologie Dogmatique: p. 103: 
Pour que soit sauvegardée |l’objectivité de la métaphore, il suffit que 
l’on compare non pas des natures mais des causalités. En théologie, la 
métaphore nous renseigne donc sur les attributs d’action; elle ébauche 
toute une étude, des modes divers de la causalité divine. ibid. p. 104: 
Si dans l’étre Dieu domme, dans la métaphore, c’est la créature, 
l’anneau auquel le divin est suspendu. ibid. Bref, la métaphore désigne 
en Dieu les perfections relatives a nous. 
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knowledge in psychological terms in reference to subjective 
states we can rise to no conception of what St. Thomas means 
by ‘‘intellectus.’’ So soon as knowledge is defined in 
relation to being and to truth, liberation is possible and we 
may begin to distinguish between intelligence as such and 
the human mode in which we experience its realisation. It 
is only when our conceptions are drawn, not from the spirit 
of man, but from the transcendental nature of being as their 
radical source, that we may begin to think analogically. 
They remain, obviously, elements of a human knowledge 
circumscribed by limitations which are precisely human. It 
is not these limitations which give to our knowledge its 
character of knowledge. That character is given by its 
relation to being and to truth. 

It is the metaphysics of being, and that alone, which 
enables an analogical concept to be disengaged from the 
concrete of human experience and freed from those elements 
of meaning which render it radically inapplicable to the 
divine nature. And apart from the purely logical work of 
removing contradictions, it is only in so far as a positive 
metaphysic is implicitly present that we can refine a con- 
ception and say that its last state is more appropriate to the 
divine than the first. The critical reasons for preferring the 
conception of the divine ‘‘otherness’’ to a crude mind- 
picture of a distant being, resembling a man, somewhere in 
the sky, reduce to metaphysical reasons. That ‘‘otherness’’ 
says something about God, while the anthropomorphic 
image speaks only of the creature, ‘‘l’anneau auquel le divin 
est suspendu.”’ 

What that ‘‘otherness’’ says is, in the meantime, purely 
negative; a negation to which we may adhere with meta- 
physical certainty. But we may also affirm with meta- 
physical certainty that God is, is good, true and ‘‘simple.’’ 
How are these positive affirmations squared with the re- 
peated assertions of St. Thomas that we can know of God 
that He is but not what He is, that negation im divinis is 
more true than affirmation, the ‘‘docte ignorance’ and 
“‘agnosticisme par excés’’ of Penido? This is the central 
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problem both for the theory of analogy and for Dr. Bevan} 

An analogical concept, e.g. intelligence, denotes prin- 
cipally, not that concrete mode in which it is discovered jn 
the human, nor yet the mode (simpliciter ignotum) in which 
(supereminenter) it is realised in the divine. It denotes a 
perfection realisable in modes intrinsically diverse—as the 
knowledge of the senses and the knowledge of the mind— 
yet somehow the same perfection. Precisely how? It is not 
simply speaking the same, with a difference merely of degree 
or of measure, in the sense in which a might equal the know- 
ledge of the senses, a* that of the mind, a" the knowledge 
of God. The modes are intrinsically diverse. What is veri- 
fied in them all is a certain similarity of existential pro- 
portion.‘ 

The activity of sense in the presence of the concrete and 
particular is not just a lesser knowledge than that of the 
mind in the presence of the universal and self-evidently 
true. It is an intuition intrinsically different from that 
of intelligence. Between the two there is a similarity of 
proportion; and this is not reducible to any single ingredi- 
ent of sense-knowledge which, with other things added to it 
would then become intellectual knowledge. The perfection 
of sense-knowledge as knowldge is to be concrete; of intel- 
lectual knowledge as knowledge to be true; of the divine 
knowledge as knowledge to be Truth itself. 

It is true, of course, that in our physical lives our activities 
are more or less mixed, and in fact deeply interpenetrate. 
In human life we cannot point to an act of intelligence from 





3 It would not be an impertinence to refer Dr. Bevan to Penido: Le 
Réle de lV’ Analogie en Théologie Dogmatique for two reasons: 1, that 
Penido reveals himself to be the greatest contemporary master of the 
doctrine; 2, that he approaches the subject from a dual] standpoint: 
that of the validity of the attributions of natural theology, and that 
of the elucidation of revealed dogma by the light of analogy—an 
approach in some respects similar, though in a reverse order, to Dr. 
Bevan’s own. ‘a 

4 Apologies must be offered for the difficulty and perhaps obscurity 
of this and of what follows. The English language will not easily 
carry the degree of technical abstraction required to explain the struc- 
ture of analogy. The reader’s patience is begged and will not be 
trespassed upon unduly. 
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which sense is wholly absent, or an experience of the senses 
from which intelligence is wholly absent. Nevertheless when 
we define intelligence as such in relation to being and to 
truth, we open the way to a knowledge which is truly 
metaphysical and metaphysically certain, and which we, 
occupying the threshold of the spiritual creation, may truly 
possess. We may possess it at the price of purifying it. 

The first step in analogy is to purify our conception from 
those marks which bind it specifically to the human mode in 
which we experience its realisation; and this step is not fully 
taken until we have penetrated to that infinitely supple 
existential proportion in which alone its metaphysical value 
resides. And its theological value. (Une notion non 
depouillée de toute limite . . . n’a aucune valeur théologi- 
que.) A question is whether a conception so purified has 
any content at all. In the sense of a mind-picture it has 
none. Intelligence as such is unimaginable. Its content is a 
diversely realisable proportion, of which the exigences are 
binding on thought as necessary and certain no matter of 
what mode of being they are predicated, even the divine. 

But our conceptions cannot be purified by metaphysics 
from those marks which bind them generically to the human. 
In applying an analogical attribute to God we say with 
metaphysical certainty, e.g. that God is possessed of wisdom 
or of goodness, and the distinction between the divine 
attributes is binding on our thought. It is, simply speaking, 
false to confuse the divine truth with the divine goodness, 
or either of these attributes with the divine simplicity; 
although we may know that in the divine nature as it really 
is they are identified in the divine simplicity. God is not 
“true.’’ To name Him so is to set Him in a row with 
creatures. God is identically the Truth. God is not ‘‘good’’ ; 
He is identically the Good. But God is not the kind of 
mixture which results from confounding truth and goodness. 

The doctrine that the divine attributes are virtually dis- 
tinct from the divine essence and from each other while 
identified in the divine simplicity is not a mere paradox. It 
means that in respect of these attributes we may not lay 
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aside the laws of thought but must rigorously observe them, 
We may not, as Dr. Bevan has been misled to believe, 
simply substitute one attribute for another ad nutum, 
Secundum modum nostrum concipiendi, the virtual distinc- 
tion is equivalent to a real distinction. We have not and 
cannot have a simple comprehensive concept of God. The 
mode of thought in which, inseparably, intelligence is dis- 
covered in ourselves, intrinsically includes a plurality of 
concepts. We must, by an exigence of our intellectual nature 
as human, divide in order to unite. We have metaphysical 
knowledge of intelligence as such by denying to the analogue 
what belongs intrinsically to its realisation in the human, 
as human. We appear to affirm positively that the divine 
mode of knowledge is absolutely simple—une verité qui se 
pense. In doing so, by an inescapable law of our human 
intelligence we separate Truth from itself and from its act of 
thinking in order to affirm that they are not separate. 

And our intelligence as generically opposed to the divine 
can affirm nothing of the divine mode of being or of the 
divine knowledge without an implicit denial of the mode in 
which we are actually thinking. God is infinite, incompre- 
hensible, unparticipated perfection.5 Only the proportion 
holds, the proportion which ‘‘perfection’’ indicates, and 
that is a proportion intrinsically implying diverse realisa- 
tions. An agnosticism, says Penido, by excess of light. We 
know that God is, not what He is.° If negative knowledge of 
the divine is all we ultimately attain by philosophy, it is 
nevertheless certain knowledge and has nothing in common 
with philosophic doubt. At least it is a ‘“docte ignorance .”’ 
and the metaphysician, brought by it to the verge of 
theology, will be less likely now to mistake the creature for 
the creator. 





5 Note that the proofs for the existence of God (the five ways, which 
do not include the ontological proof nor reduce to it) affirm from the 
examination of participated and contingent beings that there must 
exist a being of a mode utterly not their own (unmoved mover, uncaused 
cause, mecesse esse) which is implied (the proportion which holds) by 
their actual existence—which is experienced. Ergo Deus est. 

6 Better still: Illud est ultimum cognitionis humanae de Deo, quod 
sciat se Deum nescire. (St. Thomas, quoted by Penido. op.cit.) 
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SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF 


Analogy does not stand only in the department of purely 
natural theology as the answer to a single philosophical 
problem. It penetrates, and is the intimate structure of, the 
whole of thomist metaphysics. Of itself it leads to the thres- 
hold of theology, properly so called, and its role in scholastic 
theology is of capital importance. It enables the theologian 
to shed floods of light on the radical difference between 
Revelation, knowledge of the divine nature and life as God 
Himself reveals it, and the attributes discoverable by meta- 
physics. In an historical study like that under review it was 
perhaps inevitable that the boundaries of theological, meta- 
physical and psychological problems should have been 
blurred, since in the concrete of human history they so in- 
timately interpenetrate. Revelation and inspiration are not 
adequately distinguished, neither are the grounds on which 
either may be claimed to have taken place made clear. 
Allowance must be made for the restrictions placed on a 
Gifford lecturer. The author is aware of the total inadequacy 
of Modernism (which he designates as a half-way house 
Rationalism) to solve his problems, which are not only 
philosophical but ultimately theological—the nature of 
Revelation itself. Whatever in the book is matter for regret 
reduces to the one lament: that the solid and informed good- 
sense with which Dr. Bevan repulses the anthropological 
intimidations of J. G. Frazer and Sigmund Freud is ineffec- 
tive against the epistemological intimidation of Kant. 


BERNARD KELLY. 
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GEORGES BERNANOS AND THE 
CHRISTIAN APOSTOLATE 


WHATEVER the significance of the Munich agreement, 
whether the pessimists are right in seeing it as a miserable 
political wangle, or the optimists are justified in their hope 
for a lasting peace for Europe and the World, one thing is 
clear, the Christian cannot afford to ignore it, when like the 
rest of the world he begins to take stock. Even if it was no 
more than a sign in the sky, not of the shape of things to 
come, but a taunting reminder of all that might have been, 
it was clearly a reminder, the meaning of which has not 
escaped general notice in spite of all the attempts to dilute 
it with talk of political honour and the flag. 

Apart from its possible positive results, one of the main 
elements we cannot fail to appreciate is the sense of urgency 
it has imposed on the world, an urgency not to be totally 
side-tracked by the rush for renewed rearmament. By so 
substantially increasing the tempo of events it has imposed 
on the Christian issue in Europe a ‘‘now or never’’ condition 
in the struggle. It is this connection that M. Bernanos has 
a special significance. 

The immediate instruments of that struggle are Catholics 
themselves, whose unity is one of dogma and worship, 
directed by one authority, but who in a larger sphere reflect 
every shade of opinion not ruled out by creed. It would be 
useless even if desirable to regret it. It is an expression of 
the elemental life of the Church. These differences of view, 
far from being held lightly and as of little importance are 
claimed as essentially Christian. M. Bernanos, like Léon 
Bloy before him, storms against a false god, but there are 
many at hand whose Christian outlook leads them to regard 
M. Bernanos as a false prophet. His views, right or wrong, 
cannot be treated as those of an isolated and very provoca- 
tive Christian apostle. In The Diary of A Country Priest 
he presented a view of the living Church set in the quiet of 
the French countryside. Ina more recent work, Les Grands 
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GEORGES BERNANOS AND THE CHRISTIAN APOSTOLATE 


Cimetiéres sous la Lune, he applies those same principles, 
although on the surface appearing as a very new and unex- 
pected Bernanos, and takes his stand in what has become a 
very real problem. And in this he is significant of the real 
struggle that is going on. Most people will find upon 
analysis that their sense of responsibility as Christians is 
tied up with some practical issue, and their energy is 
organised round that one point, be it the problems of social 
justice, or the Church as in an issue in the Spanish war, or 
the need for a stand against the immorality of war, and 
so on. 

Without wishing to represent M. Bernanos as the cham- 
pion of the undiluted gospel against all that is corrupt, nor 
on the other hand to suggest that these quarrels are storms 
in a tea-cup, we suggest that there should be a standpoint 
from which such differences can be viewed, not as dividing 
but as a process towards unity, and by reference to which 
standpoint the struggle can be robbed of its possible bitter- 
ness and be made productive instead of sterile. 

Infallible teaching is given to the world for the benefit of 
mankind. It fulfils this work finally by its full growth in the 
mind of the individual, who, under the guidance of 
authority, plays his very important part in the life of the 
Church by transforming a creed into a way of living, thus 
fulfilling even in the sphere of truth that democratic quality 
that the very nature of grace requires in the life of the 
Church. 

Grace itself, which should envelop and saturate the per- 
sonality, cannot be identified with any one faculty or the 
functioning of any one faculty. Faith is, practically, 
directive, and the function of the Christian philosopher is 
directive. He can privately sit in judgement but is more 
fully employed in seeking alliances on a basis of what is 
true. Truth, wherever it is, is from God, and is not divided. 
Truth is not shut up in a book in one place or time from 
which the rest of the world is excluded. No one but the 
Church is infallible, and no one is the Church but Christ. 

There can be no resting content in an assured and stable 
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possession of the truth, for at every turn there is a new 
challenge, and it is no answer to a challenge to refuse it, to 
disregard it, or to solve it historically by rote, resting con- 
tent with the victories of a past age. The pages of St. Thomas 
do not contain the explicit answers to the practical problems 
that we are concerned with. Solutions have to be lived. 
The Spanish war and social justice have come to mean 
everything, and the unity of the substantial form as an 
explicit issue has come to mean nothing. We must go fur- 
ther forward. In a famous phrase we must stand on the 
shoulders of the past. The vast increase in established 
scientific fact has to be absorbed. For example, the prin- 
ciples ruling the field of experimental psychology and 
psychotherapy are elementary to a student of the Summa, 
but what he needs to know are the established facts. The 
challenge has not been accepted until the facts have been 
absorbed, until they have given their just orientation to 
thought. 

Hence the business of the Christian thinker is a ceaseless 
inquiry and a ceaseless vigilance over his own conclusions. 
For every vital modern problem involves the absorption of 
a wide range of facts, in some cases only arrived at by con- 
jecture. The temptation at every step is to side-track the 
struggle into some placid backwater where the need for 
further thought is dispensed with. It is the temptation to 
identify what should be fluid and adaptable with a concrete 
cause. It would be infinitely easier if the cause of the 
Church could be made simple and plain, if our many allegi- 
ances could be paid into one account. Again, the problem 
of social justice, the principles of which have been made so 
clear, cannot be furthered on the assumption that the 
struggle is one between the Church as identified with the 
workers against the rich, or the Church as identified with 
rural life against city life. 

Nor should it be thought that such an attitude is in effect 
the negative one of refusing to make up one’s mind and 
take up a position. So to state it is only to emphasise the 
essentials of Christian prudence; principles become active 
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only when they are applied by the practical reason, which 
uses all the virtues of the mind but is, in the final moment, 
judging of a particular which no amount of theoretic know- 









Thomas fF ledge can totally cover. The details of M. Bernanos’ position 
oblems we have every right to question, but surely his method, his 
lived, approach is of a sort that cannot lightly be dismissed. If 
mean he appears to express an attitude that has in it little or 





nothing of the ‘‘theological’’ apostolate, need we fall back, 
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serving only an immediate and individual purpose? His 
method surely is the method of Christian prudence. And 
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) prin- 
> and in any case he is not alone. In a larger field the same spirit 
mma, is manifested in many different ways. Even the growth of 
The the Oxford Group Movement is not without significance, and 
been such as books M. Léon’s Ethics of Power and Rheinhold 
mn to Niebuhr’s An Interpretation of Christian Ethics are equally 
symptomatic. These signs, and many more of a like nature, 
seless seem to point to a re-awakening to the need of a Christian 
ions, life, and while it is necessary, antecedently to detect here a 
m of veiled Jansenism, and there a misconception of the teaching 
con- authority of the Church, such challenges cannot be met 
- the without some attempt to supply the demand. 
for The possible lesson of M. Bernanos is that the terms of 
n to reference of a Christian synthesis cannot be too rigidly en- 
rete closed within a scientific scheme since its final expression in 
the practice is a work of prudence. It is not a creed but a life. 
egi- Some analogy with aesthetic creation is clearly justifiable. 
lem The artist cannot always give an account of his work. Often 
» SO too rigid a use of reason alone misses what is valuable. 





Perhaps it is already clear that a restrained encouragement 
of such a method is the way to a Christian Europe. 
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RITE OF BRAGA 


OF all the rites of Catholic Christendom, that used in the 
Archdiocese of Braga in the North of Portugal is probably 
the least known. Perhaps this is due to the fact that Braga 
is remote and an end in itself, since it is not passed en-route 
for anywhere else, such as Lyons or Milan, and few books 
have been written on the subject. 

Of late years the retention of this venerable rite has been 
made the subject of two decrees of the Holy See. In 1919, 
since a section of the clergy had forsaken its distinctive 
Liturgy, Pope Benedict XV declared (‘‘Sedis hujus 
Apostolice’’) the Rite of Braga to be obligatory throughout 
the Archdiocese for both Mass and Office, a decree speci- 
fically endorsed by the present Pontiff in 1924 (‘‘Inter 
multiplices gravesque curas’’). This last decree finds a 
place in the preface of the latest addition of the Missal 
(1924), where the rite is referred to as a ‘‘Portuguese glory’’ 
(‘Lusitania nitidum velut speculum’’). 

The ecclesiastical importance of Braga dates from the fifth 
century, when its bishop was advanced to metropolitical 
rank, as the town, after the destruction of Astorga by the 
Visigoths (433), had become the capital of the Suevic 
kingdom. 

A distinctive liturgy appears to have been formed— 
Roman in foundation, with Mozarabic, Gallican and local 
additions—for in the sixth century we find Bishop 
Profuturus appealing to the Apostolic See for liturgical 
guidance. Thus, in 538, Pope Vigilius sent the Church of 
Braga the Roman Baptismal service, the Canon of the Mass 
and the proper of Easter to serve as a specimen for the 
formation of other Masses. 

This Suevo-Roman liturgy, however, was shortlived, 
as the fourth Council of Toledo (633), at which the metro- 
politan of Braga was present, ordered “‘Unus modus in 
Missarum solemnitatibus,’’ and that way was the 
Mozarabic. This Canon was confirmed in 675, when the 
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eleventh Council (Toledo) enacted “‘ut in una provincia 
diversitas officiorum non teneatur.’” 

In 714 Braga submitted to the yoke of Islam, only regain- 
ing its full independence in 1071, the very year that saw 
the initial step in the virtual extirpation of the old Spanish 










sraga rite. Bishop Pedro, who ruled the Church of Martin and 
route Fructuosus from 1071 to 1093, replaced the Mozarabic rite 
00ks by the Roman, not the Suevo-Roman destroyed in 633, but 
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et Filius’’—is said to make any denial of the Holy Trinity or 
of a real distinction of Persons impossible, but the Mozarabic 
liturgy and the pre-Tridentine Roman missal of 1533 con- 
tain a similar formula. 

The double genuflections after the Consecration and the 
three Elevations are alleged to constitute a profession of faith 
against the Priscillians, who denied the true Body of Christ, 
asserting that it was apparent rather than real; while the 





been by the Cluniac reform. Pedro’s successor, St. Gerald, 
919, perfected the execution of the liturgical services, with the 
tive addition of Cluniac rites and customs, for a great similarity 
ujus existed between the use of Braga and that of the Portuguese 
out Benedictines (Tibaes). 
eci- After the coronation of Alfonso I Henriques as king of 
ler a free and independent Portugal (1143), the metropolitan of 
5 a Braga claimed primatial jurisdiction, thus entering upon a 
sal discussion of centuries’ duration, with which the question 
i of a distinctive rite came to be inextricably interwoven. 
Some authorities maintain that the newly-formed kingdom 
th re-introduced the old Suevo-Roman liturgy of the sixth 
al century, supplemented by Roman and Mozarabic codices, 
he comparing the adventures of the rite to the behaviour of the 
1c river Guadiana, in that it ‘‘rises, flows, vanishes, and, 
finally, reappears.”’ 
eA The reasons adduced for these primitive origins, are 
ul however, very slender and direct protests against Arianism 
p and Priscillianism are read into the present rite of Braga 
] without any real justification. Thus, the peculiar form of 
f Blessing—‘“‘In unitate Sancti Spiritus, benedicat vos Pater 
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rites for the reconciliation of penitents, found in the missals 
of 1498, 1512 and 1538, are said to prove the great antiquity 
of the Rite of Braga. 

In the apologia for the Braganga reform of the missal, 
undertaken by Canon Francisco Pereira (0b. 1763), it was 
categorically stated that ‘‘the rite of Braga is none other 
than the Mozarabic rite,’’ but, despite this very positive 
assertion, examination of the liturgy shows that the greatest 
resemblance lies in the Marian beginning and end of the 
Mass, a medieval rather than a Gallican feature. Indeed 
Pietas Mariana was the first evolution after the composition 
of the medieval rite of Braga, and in 1717, when King John 
V urged the Bishops to keep December 8th as a great 
solemnity, the Archbishop of Braga replied that his Church 
had observed it as such from ‘‘remote times.’’ The farcings 
in the “‘Gloria in Excelsis’’ for Masses of Our Lady were 
only omitted in the present missal (1924). 

The Braga liturgical books were first printed at the end 
of the fifteenth century, but, until the Holy See in 1919 
definitely ordered the exclusive use of the Portuguese rite, 
many attempts were made to adopt the ordinary Roman 
usages. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Rite of Braga 
is only a medizval variant of the Roman rite that has been 
suffered to remain by the Quo primum Decree (1570). A 
like privilege was also claimed by the Portuguese Bene- 
dictines, alone out of all the Black Monks to adhere to dis- 
tinctive usages, for until the ‘‘Liberal’’ persecution in 1834 
this Rite of Tibaes, as it was called from the Mother House, 
was observed in nineteen houses in Portugal and five in 
Brazil. 

In an article of this compass anything like a detailed 
account of the Rite and Ceremonial of Braga would be 
impossible, but certain distinctive features may be noted. 
Thus, four prophecies are said on Holy Saturday, in place 
of the customary twelve (cf. Lyons). On Easter Sunday 
morning a Procession of the Blessed Sacrament takes place 
in honour of the Resurrection (cf. Dominican). As in the 
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ancient Cluniac rite and in that of Lyons, grapes are blessed 
on the Feast of the Transfiguration, but the missal of 1924 
orders the ceremony before the beginning of Mass, not at 
“per quem haec omnia’’ in the Canon. The rite is 
especially rich in Votive Masses, for, in addition to those 
found in the Roman Missal, Braga provides for St. Raphael, 
Angel Guardian (of Portugal), One Apostle, All Apostles, 
Evangelists, Holy Name and Dolours of Our Lady (two). 
The Nuptial Mass has a blessing in the form of a dialogue, 
preface, versicles, responses and collect during the 
_ “Libera nos’’; while special Requiems are provided for 
each weekday. The Lenten veil conceals the altars of the 
Archdiocese from first Vespers of the First Sunday in Lent. 
An ancient custom of the Church of Braga was for four or 
six assistants in copes to assist at solemn Masses, although 
the present missal is silent on the point. Incense is put into 
the thurible at solemn Masses in the sacristy. The Mass 
begins, as in the Mozarabic rite, with the ‘“‘Ave Maria,’’ the 
priest saying (kneeling) the first half and the people 
(‘‘minister et circumstantes’’) responding with the second. 
The ‘‘Confiteor’’ takes the unusual form of: ‘‘Confiteor 
Deo omnipotenti, et beatae Mariae Virgini, et Sanctis 
Apostolis Petro et Paulo, et omnibus Sanctis, et vobis, 
fratres: quia peccavi nimis cogitatione, locutione, opere et 
omissione, mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. Ideo 
deprecor beatissimam Virginem Mariam et omnes Sanctos et 
Sanctas Dei, et vos, fratres, orare pro me.’’ On great feasts 
the Introit is trebled (cf. Carthusian, Carmelite and Nor- 
bertine rites). The prophetical lesson, retained on the Vigil 
of Christmas, the three Masses of the Feast, and the Epiphany 
and its Octave Day, is sung by the ceremoniarius. At low 
Mass the oblata are prepared before the liturgy begins, but 
on solemn occasions between the Epistle and Gospel, as in 
certain of the rites of Medieval Europe. The sacred 
ministers kneel by the side of the priest, facing each other, 
for the mixing of the chalice, and the prayer resembles many 
of the medizval forms. The prayers at the Offertory differ 
from those in the Roman missal, but they are only 
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medizval variants. An unusual rubric and prayer, how- 
ever, are found in the 1924 book: “‘Ad Offertorium populi, 
Celebrans offerenti dicit: Centuplum accipias, et vitam 
aeternam possideas in regno Dei. Amen’’; while the rubrics 
at the beginning of the missal state that if any offerings are 
to be made the celebrant goes to the ‘‘lowest step or other 
customary place,’’ where he gives the end of his stole or 
maniple for the donors to kiss, saying to each ‘‘Centupblum 
accipias’’ (cf. Offering of Vecchioni, Ambrosian rite). 

This done, he is directed to give his blessing to the people 
and return to the altar. When there is a sermon the use of 
Braga places it after the censing and before the lavabo, but 
the truth of ‘‘Quomodo vero predicabunt nisi mittantur?’”’ 
is very symbolically shown, for the preacher, having said 
““Munda cor meum’’ before the altar, comes to the sedilia for 
the celebrant’s blessing. This is given with the words 
“Dominus sit in corde tuo et in labiis tuis, ut digne et 
competenter annuntiare valeas sanctum Verbum suum: in 
nomine ...’’ The bell is not rung either at the ‘‘Sanctus’’ 
or at the “‘Hanc igitur.’’ It has been already noted that 
this rite enjoins a double genuflection while the Blessed 
Sacrament is on the altar, and the pall remains on the chalice 
when it is elevated (cf. Mozarabic rite). The second elevation 
takes place at the ‘‘Oremus,’’ before ‘‘Praeceptis salutaribus 
monitt,’’ when the celebrant, holding the chalice in his left 
hand, elevates the Host with his right, the bell being rung 
to arouse the devotion of the faithful. Both Host and 
Chalice are slightly (‘‘parum’’) elevated at ‘‘Per omnia 
saecula saeculorum’’ before “‘Pax Domini’’ and two alter- 
natives are given for the commixture prayer, the first similar 
to that found in the Dominican rite. A further choice 
(““quam voluerit Celebrans’’) is given in the first of the four 
(sic) Communion prayers, where one of them more definitely 
relates to the kiss of peace: ‘“‘Domine Jesu Christe, qui es 
vera pax et vera concordta: fac nos pacificari in hac sancta 
hora.”” 

At “‘Domine non sum dignus’’ is the third showing of the 
Blessed Sacrament for the adoration of the people, when the 
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rubric orders the priest to turn his body slightly (towards the 
Gospel side, with his left elbow on the edge of the altar), so 
that those who are by may be able to see and adore the 
sacred Host (‘‘et paulisper corpus deflectens, ita ut circum- 
stantes sacram Hostiam videre et adorare possint.’” 

In this rite ‘‘Jta missa est’’ has two “‘Alleluias’’ not only 
in Easter Week, but also throughout the Paschal season and 
in the Octave of Corpus Christi.’’ 

From Christmas to the Circumcision (inclusive) and on 
the Epiphany variants may (“‘si placuerit’’) be sung to the 
“Ite’’: ‘‘Verbum Patris hodie processit ex Virgine; vtr- 
tutes Angelice cum canoro jubilo benedicunt Domino.”’ R. 
“Pacem nobis omnibus nuntiavit Angelus, refulsit pastort- 
bus veri solis claritas, reddunt Deo gratias,’’ for Christmas, 
and ‘‘Stella fulget hodie, que ducit ad presepe magos ab 
Oriente: qui invento Puero benedicunt Domino.”’ R. 
“Adorantes Puerum, offerentes thus et aurum, myrrhamque 
mortalium, reversi sunt ad patriam, reddunt Deo gratias, for 
the Epiphany. 

The Blessing, which is similar to that found in the 
Mozarabic rite, has been already mentioned( ‘‘In unitate 
Sancti Spiritus benedicat vos Pater et Filius’’), but if the 
Mass requires ‘‘Benedicamus Domino’’ the people are 
blessed, without any form of words, immediately after 
“Dominus vobiscum.’’ Thus the rubric says: ‘“‘Quando 
dicitur Benedicamus Domino, datur antea Benedictio, 
omissis tamen verbis In unitate.”’ 

As in the Mozarabic and Calced Carmelite rites a com- 
memoration of Our Lady follows the Last Gospel, consisting 
of an antiphon, versicle and response and prayer. 

The now extinct rite of Tibaes was very similar to that of 
Braga, but the Benedictines who have been allowed to 
return to Portugal under the beneficent rule of Salazar have 
made no attempt to restore their ancient liturgy, although 
Fr. Antonio Coelho of Falperra directs the monthly journal 
“Opus Dei,’’ a magazine devoted to the maintenance of the 
ancient Rite of Braga in its liturgical exactitude. 

ARCHDALE A. KING. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE MORALS OF MUNICH. Amid the clamour of enthusiasm 
for and indignation against the Munich agreement comes the 
calm moral judgment of Christianus of LA VIE INTELLEC- 
TUELLE: 

The theology of war has during the past few years made a 
considerable effort to apply itself to the new conditions of inter- 
national relationships and to new conditions of war itself. It has 
reached a conclusion which has the authorisation of the agree- 
ment of an Archbishop of Paris (Cardinal Verdier’s Petit Manuel 
des questions contemporaines), of a Bishop of Berlin (Mgr. 
Schreiber in a speech of 8.11.31) and, by a curious coincidence, 
of Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich. 

This conclusion is that, in our days, only one kind of war 
can be lawful in conscience, namely, a war of legitimate defence 
against unjust aggression. However, this conclusion is divided 
into two conclusions: the state which is the victim of aggression 
has the right to resist by force; and other states have the right to 
go to its assistance to defend—in defending the attacked state— 
violated international order. 

In all other cases modern warfare would appear to be a means 
out of proportion with the end to be attained. It is better to 
undergo even an unjust injury than to employ so terrible a 
means to resist it, a means which subjects even the victorious 
party to injuries a hundred times greater than those which it 
would otherwise suffer. 

Now the “‘case’’ before us in September was precisely one of 
imminent and unjust aggression. If war had broken out, Czecho- 
slovakia would have been in the position of waging a war of 
legitimate defence. France, like every other nation, would have 
had the right to play the role of policeman for the righting of this 
violation of international order, and she would have been the 
more obliged to do so by reason of treaty obligations which she 
never repudiated. The case is therefore clear; and France has 
rightly maintained that if the aggression by force had taken 
place, she would have kept her word. 

But the manner in which aggression was avoided and peace 
preserved itself raises a further complication. It is unquestion- 
able that France and Britain brought pressure to bear on Czecho- 
slovakia to submit to the German demands for this purpose. 

So the further question arises: Were France and England right 
to resign themselves—in order to preserve peace, and that per- 
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haps only for a time—to allow all their post-war policy to be 
destroyed, and to make these humiliating proposals to Prague? 

To answer this question of conscience, we must again recall 
the general principles of the theology of war. If we were to be 
morally justified in refusing to give way to Germany’s unjust 
pressure (unjust, because whether Germany’s cause with regard 
to the Sudetenland was just or unjust, it was unjust to threaten 
to achieve it by aggression), we should have made sure that 
war, of the kind that was imminent, would not have been a 
remedy worse than the disease it was intended to cure. 

In giving way we acquiesced, it is true, in a grave international 
disorder whose repercussions may yet become more grave. But 
would such a war have better safeguarded international order, 
understanding by that the order of justice among the nations? 

The very most we could have hoped for was a crushing victory 
followed by a treaty which, in view of the imbroglio of nations 
involved, it is very improbable would have established a better 
order of justice. 

For this reason, and in accord with the practically unanimous 
instinct of the people of all nations, and, it would seem, with 
the opinions of the highest moral authorities, Christianus con- 
siders that it was morally right and wise to submit. 


Though not always perhaps so clearly formulated, Cath- 
olic opinion appears to be pretty well agreed on the subject, 
and in its condemnation of ‘‘Left’’ agitation. Mr. Donald 
Attwater wrote in THE COMMONWEAL: 


For a man of ‘‘the left,’’ even though an unpolitical one, 
these have been shameful days. With the honourable exception 
of the Independent Labour Party (Maxton’s lot), all the left 
patties, the self-styled democratic parties, from the parliamentary 
labourites to the communists, have been drumming up a “‘re- 
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sistance to aggressors,’’ ‘‘making a firm stand’’ war. They are 
ready to sacrifice tens of thousands of innocent, inarticulate and 
helpless people in this and other countries, to cast them into a 
war that those people are terrified of and do not want. Speak- 
ing to an audience of strong leftish views on the evening of 
September 28, I ventured to say: ‘‘However undeliberately, 
English labour leaders and socialists are betraying the people; 
the English democratic parties are betraying democracy.’’ The 
statement was received with applause. 

These have been shaming days for a “‘pacifist.’” When all the 
big peace organisations should have been using all their influence, 
energy, and resources to oppose war, in any circumstances, to 
confirming and making articulate a huge determination among 
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the people not to countenance or support any war, a large pro- 

portion of them are wasting their time with political preoccupa- 
tions and even aggressive anti-aggression, drumming up for a 
‘firm stand,’’ i.e., war. Thanks to this and to the left parties, 
hundreds of people who ten years ago were swearing, ‘‘I will not 
fight in any circumstances,’’ are now saying, “I will fight, 
but only against this or against that.’’ Among the peace organi- 
sations that are still firm for resistance against all war is the Cath- 
olic-controlled Pax, small but faithful. 

Ideological passion and uncontrolled righteous anger have 
swept the labourites and corrupted the integrity of the peace 
movement. Heaven alone knows what harm has been done to 
the consciousness of many individuals by this anti-German, anti- 
Hitler, anti-fascist, anti-Mussolini, anti-aggression, anti-this, that 
and the other campaign, how much prejudice, emotion and 
hatred of fellow man it has engendered. We Catholics have 
been justly criticised for the aberrations of our opposition to 
communism, especially our ‘‘looking for communists under the 
bed”’ as Mr. Shuster puts it well. But what about looking for 
“‘fascists’’ under the bed? What about calling Neville Cham- 
berlain a fascist? At least we now know, what some of us have 
long suspected, that the democracy of the democratic parties in 
Great Britain is ready to kill and maim and hate in vindication 
of its principles. 

_ Nazism, fascism, are abhorrent, as abhorrent as communism. 
But Nazis and fascists and communists are none the less our 
brothers and children of God. 


Discordant notes have been struck by ‘‘the only RIGHT 
intellectual weekly’? (THE WEEKLY REVIEW) and the inde- 
pendently-minded (and in many ways welcome) Catholic 
PEOPLE AND FREEDOM NEWS SHEET. Both rely on the 
Tabouish dogma that totalitarian powers stop at blackmail, 
and do not proceed to war. Nobody who had listened in to 
the German radio during that week could believe that the 
Nazi leaders could or would have called their own bluff. 






























AFTER MUNICH. The crisis would seem to have taught us 
nothing. The hopes of a new order of peace and justice. 
which Mr. Chamberlain brought back when he displayed 
that sheet of notepaper at Heston aerodrome, have been 
answered by nothing except a record-breaking acceleration 
in armament. The hideous treatment of the Jews in Germany 
has shattered reawakening confidence in Germany. Hitler 
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(let us admit it) strikes us in a vulnerable spot when he 
would counter our indignation by mentioning Palestine— 
and the sooner we deprive him of that trump tu quogue the 
better. But his principle that crude brutalities committed in 
Germany are nobody else’s business—a logical enough con- 
sequence of racism—reveals a state of things from which 
the very possibility of recognition of human solidarity, 
without which there can be no international order, is ex- 
cluded. A series of remarkable editorials in THE NEW 
ENGLISH WEEKLY, of which a few extracts follow, are almost 
alone in showing a grasp of the deeper implications of the 
situation— 

In the last twenty years Europe, which has for centuries been 
pulling about its ears the ruins of Christendom, has at length 
in its totalitarian areas begun to blast away the very founda- 
tions themselves and build new. The triumph of instinct over 
reason and of the mass over the person, the cult of violence 
and the return of torture, the subordination of law to political 
expediency and of truth to propaganda, the cultivation of con- 
tempt for the weak and of joy over their sufferings—all these 
things which in the Europe of the Enlightenment were first 
scouted as moral impossibilities for the future and then lamented 
as irresistible trends, have now become the conscious and 
applauded goals of whole nations, In England it has not been 
so. No; yet we may clutch at this straw of consolation only 
on condition that we realise that a straw is all it is. For while 
the great dictatorships have been fortifying themselves with 
energy drawn from the inspiration of their hideous heresies, the 
democracies have learnt only how to disbelieve. The word of 
power among them has been the corrosive term ‘‘debunking.”’ 
We have become self-conscious about the old tenets and slogans 
which once we took so confidently for granted, and now can 
only see them as hypocrisies. The Right is growing dubious of 
‘“‘Empire’’; the Left is becoming sceptical of ‘‘Progress’’; no one 
is expected any longer to stand up for dogmatic Christianity or 
mongamous marriage, and the public is even becoming a little 
suspicious of ‘‘sound finance.’’ Yet, equally, scarcely anyone 
professes faith in any constructive alternative to these things. 
And now Mr. Baldwin has been superannuated we have not even 
a politician left who attempts to re-embody for us the once en- 
trancing myth of England, Home and Beauty. 

Debunking may be at moments a salutary tonic; it is an 
impossible diet. We cannot survive indefinitely upon a regime 
of spiritual blood-letting. We must find our way to a faith, and 
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to action upon the basis of it for the transformation of our 
national life. Meanwhile the immediate question is upon what 
we are to found this policy of peace at all costs upon which 
the public mind appears to be resolved. For the truth is that 
to take away the expectation of war is to take away the basic 
assumption on which our political and still more our economic 
life has been carried on, with increasing explicitness, for the last 
dozen years, We may truly say that if this terror had not 
existed it would have been necessary to invent it. Yet it has, 
of course, existed, not only for all the racial and diplomatic 
reasons with which our press and publicists make us reason- 
ably familiar, but for those economic ones to which they less 
often (and then confusedly) refer. It is a remarkable fact that 
at the very moment when the most violently explosive situation 
in history was failing in fact to explode, and the talk was every- 
where of a long farewell to the war danger and a ‘‘general 
settlement’’ in Europe, the immediate reaction of the Evening 
Standard was to call for a yet more intensive re-armament 
‘There were, and are, one million, eight hundred thousand will- 
ing hands, Britain’s unemployed, a host greater than any that 
now stands to arms in Europe’’ not yet at work on munitions. 
“‘Whatever the cost of switching present plant to defence pro- 
duction or of installing new machinery or of purchasing from 
abroad, the country can afford it and will find the cost cheap 
by comparison with the gain of security.’’ If this is the peace 
of Chamberlain, then indeed it passes understanding. Of war it 
would seem that we must say that the modern world can neither 
live with it nor without it. . . 


Mr. Chamberlain himself, with the Fuehrer’s billet doux in 
his pocket, is as emphatic as Mr. Churchill that we must arm 
to the eyelids, and pointedly silent as to whom we must arm 
against. Armaments, too, are somewhat beside the point: for 
how shall a man defend a life he disbelieves in? Since we find 
that the more we get to know of the truth about our economic 
order the more we tremble for its effects upon Earth and Man, 
is it not clear that our position will be worse in any future crisis, 
however we may be armed, unless we put ourselves at once 
upon a path that leads towards some goal we do believe in? 
Moreover, as it is not mere scepticism we suffer from but active 
disbelief, the thing that we could have faith in must be in us. 
We know already what we ought to do. Instead of despoiling 
our mother the Earth, we ought to be cherishing her. Instead 
of exploiting equally Man and Nature, our evident duty is the 
culture and care of both. No people in the world could be 
readier to understand these things than we, who by no accident 
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have become the nominal—and the more than merely nominal— 
landlords of roughly a quarter of the globe, and of a fifth of its 
human tenants. . . It is no longer necessary, and is clearly un- 
desirable, to continue to stack our populations into vast cities, 
when communications are so swift and numerous. Indeed, it 
will be impossible to go on doing so, in view of the terrors ex- 
perienced in cities a fortnight ago. Nor shall we dare to trust 
to sea communications for more than half of the food supplies 
of Britain, in sight of the changes in world power that shortly 
must ensue—even if, as will not long be the case, our trade 
relations justified such dependence. Merely to glance at such 
problems gives some idea of the portentous changes that cannot 
now be long delayed, and if we are to effect them without 
disasters, both our statesmanship and our national credit will 
be strained to their utmost limits. Home agriculture’s claims 
will be met at last; both at home and throughout the Dominions 
we shall, willy-nilly, have to learn to regain a relation with 
the soil. All we are urging now is that we should not wait for 
dire necessity, but go out to meet our destiny with hopeful 
action. 

THE NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY pins this its ‘‘faith’’ on Social 
Credit. Our own readers will give these words a wider and 
deeper significance. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS. The roth century idol of 
Progress has collapsed under the force of brute fact, and not 
the least of the miseries of the post-War‘‘ democracies’’ is that 
they have found no god to take its place and to give to mena 
motive for living and (what comes to the same thing) for 
hoping. Catholics may have reason for gloating over the 
destruction of one more false god; but they should not forget 
that the 19th century idea of Progress was in fact the per- 
version of a specifically Christian idea, and one which we 
can forget only at our peril. Our fathers were not wrong 
to believe in Progress; they were wrong to conceive of 
Progress as automatic and confined to material develop- 
ments. We shall be yet more wrong than they if, in con- 
formity with the mood of the time, we react by denying 
Progress altogether. (And have we not been told by certain 
Catholics that Progress is a heresy?) We shall in fact be 
denying a very essential and central element in our Christian 
faith. The point is worked out in REVUE THOMISTE by 
Professor Régis Jolivet under the heading Le christianisme 
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et lavénement de l’idée de progrés. He shows how the 
Greeks, haunted by their conviction of the eternity of the 
world and its corollary of eternal regression, were unable to 
see any significance or purpose in the temporal process, or 
to co-relate time and eternity. Progress is inconceivable in 
a universe that has no beginning or end; the Greeks were 
precluded from the very possibility of a philosophy of his- 
tory. What was denied to their wisdom was a fundamental 
truth for the chosen tribe to whom God made known the fact 
of creation in time (a truth unattainable, says St. Thomas, 
by unaided reason.) So ‘‘Judaism, in emancipating human 
thought from the nightmare of eternal cycles, set on their 
course the concepts of Liberty and Progress which were 
hidden from the hellenic world.’’ What Judaism began, 
Christianity completed by an historic Incarnation and an 
historic Church, whose very law is free progress in time; 
time itself being seen to be embraced and explained by 
eternity. 

The idea of progress is thus intimately bound up with the 
Christian revelation. It is Christian revelation that has taught 
men that time has a meaning, that it flows neither into nothing- 
ness nor into a cyclic repetition which is equivalent to nothing- 
ness, but on the contrary that it is orientated towards an end 
which is completion and perfection. St. Augustine’s City of 
God illustrates this marvellously. Gerson drew attention to this 
when he said that with this work a human mind for the first 
time had ventured to attempt a synthesis of universal history. 
. . . This St. Augustine achieved by emphasising the idea, 
already present in the universalism of the prophets and essential 
to the Christian revelation, that humanity as a whole is as it 
were one man who progresses, amid trials and temptations, to- 
wards a supernatural end. . . 

It is thus perfectly accurate to say that Christian dogma 
implies an essentially historical conception of the universe. Time 
is not radically homogeneous; it has a progressively increasing 
“‘depth,’’ and in the phrase of M. Bergson; ‘“‘il grossit en avan- 
gant.’’ This holds good for both the individual and society. The 
individual has time at his disposal precisely to mature for his own 
destiny and to achieve his own perfection. Society should like- 
wise, from one age to another, progress towards its own perfec- 
tion which is to coincide more and more with the spiritual society 
which is its purpose and its end. 

After drawing an illuminating parallel between the School- 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


mens’ theory of time and eternity and the ‘‘moment’’ of 
Kierkegaard, the writer stresses the distinction between the 
Christian idea of progress and deterministic perversions 
of it: 

The Christian conceives history as governed by a Mind and a 
Providence which beyond all temporal vicissitudes, conduct 
each man and all humanity to ends which transcend nature. 
From this point of view, progress is a continuum, as time is 
irreversible. Each moment of it has a value beyond it, and 
carries an eternal burden. No moment resembles another, and 
all moments constitute a solidarity. All have their parts to play im 
the salvation of the world. There is no vacuum in history; beneath 
all its apparent discontinuities there is a real continuity which 
links all the instants of duration and makes of them a whole... 

The conflicts of the pagan thought of antiquity with Christian 
thought were similar to those of the modern philosopher who is 
at grips with the naturalistic conceptions which conspire to des- 
troy what is left of the idea of progress received from Christian 
revelation. The notion of a necessary and fatalistic progress, 
which has dominated recent centuries, tends to become a mere 
replica of the ancient Greek idea of eternal return. So soon 
as progress is no longer conceived as resulting from the free 
play of human activities, above all when it is deprived of that 
moral aspect by which Christianity has endowed it with its real 
significance, it becomes no more than the mechanical evolution 
of a Destiny. No longer is it the reward of effort and conquest, 
but a simple acquiescence, or rather a servitude, to an imper- 
sonal and inexorable Law. By that very fact the concept of 
Civilisation becomes emptied of any real content. If the modern 
world is to regain its belief in Progress and to understand the con- 
ditions for its realisation; if it would seek to establish the only 
humanism which can give it civilisation, it must return to the 
Christian sources from which the very idea of Progress sprang 
Apart from that it is impossible to foresee any future for 
humanity other than its final destruction by the proud and futile 
triumph over it of its own mechanical technique. 


RACIST VERSUS CHRISTIAN CORPORATISM. The efforts of 
Catholic sociologists to show that their ideal of a corporative 
state is not a thin end of a fascist wedge have not always 
been convincing. It is good to have the matter set out with 
lucidity and thoroughness from the other side. This was 
done in No. rox of Herr Rosenberg’s ‘‘cultural’’ Nazi 
review NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE in a critique 
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of Othmar Spann, a leading exponent of Christian corpora- 
tivism. The article, of which a summary appeared in zerr 
IM QUERSCHNITT (Oct. 15), is extraordinarily revealing of the 
fundamental opposition between the concepts of a corpora- 
tive society based on Christian principles and one based on 
the idea of Race; the more so in view of the fact that its 
Nazi author clearly understands the former far better than 
many Christians, and the consequent irreconcilability of 
Christianity with Racism. He begins by warning his Nazi 
readers against being misled by the Catholics’ opposition to 
individualism and Liberalism into believing that their 
theories are akin to those of National Socialism. The 
Catholics err (from the Racist standpoint) in that over and 
above human science they leave room for revelation; in that 
their conception of human society and human history is 
governed by a theology founded on that revelation; in that 
they regard humanity, rather than the race, as a reality and 
a unit (theology, it is argued, implies this ‘‘universalism’’; 
science implies racism), in that the type of all society is for 
them the communio sanctorum—a theological ‘‘fiction’’ 
irreconcilable with the ‘‘scientifically demonstrable’’ unity 
of race and blood; in that they regard the unity of in- 
dividuals to be brought about by their relationship to the 
“‘concept of Jahve’’ instead of by the identity of the blood 
group. These are the presuppositions of any conceivable 
Christian social hierarchy. The conclusion is reached that 
the ideology of Christian corporativism as outlined by 
Spann is the logical consequence of the principle, ‘‘Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.’’ This principle leads inevitably, in the 
writer’s view, to what he calls ‘‘political Catholicism.’’ The 
Nazi principle is formulated, ‘‘We render to the Volk the 
things that belong to the Volk, and thereby we render to 
God the things that are God’s.’’ Behind any Christian 
philosophy of society and the State, ‘‘there lies Theology, 
and with it the Bible... This jesuitical theory leads to 
jesuitical politics. But the National-Socialist fact will find 
its completion in scientific theory. Jesuitical theory is based 
on revelation. National Socialism is based in the intuition, 
experience and scientific knowledge of Race.’’ Perhaps the 
essential opposition between the Nazi ‘‘world-view,’’ not 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


only to distinctively Christian teaching but to any belief 
based on the unity of human nature, has never been so 
clearly set out. It enables us to understand why the Holy 
See has thought Racist principles to be deserving of explicit 
condemnation and, as Joseph Folliet has put it, to add them 
to the museum of condemned propositions studiously col- 
lected by Denzinger. It enables us also to understand its 
particular anxiety and alarm at the infiltration of Racist 
doctrines into Italian Fascism. 


TAILPIECE. Congratulations and gratitude to the boys of 
Ampleforth College who have started a STUDENTS’ DISTRI- 
BUTIST REVIEW (price 2d.) with a Catholic Supplement. A 
strong list of contributors includes Frances Chesterton, 
Montague Fordham and W. P. Witcutt, who argues that 
‘‘Distributism is now not only to be advocated for sociolo- 
gical reasons, but on grounds of strict economic necessity.’’ 
The Editorial shows a social awareness which we have little 
reason to believe is common among public-schoolboys, and 
from which their elders may learn plenty. The plum of the 
number is in the correspondence columns: 

I am interested to hear of the production of a public-school 
review whose aim will be to defend the rights of private pro- 
perty. Private ownership of property is now menaced from many 
quarters—through the artificial creation of monopolies, through 
unnecessary bureaucratic interference, and through discriminat- 
ing taxation—and any new move for its defence is very welcome. 

The Distributist Review has my best wishes. 

WELLINGTON. 


Gad Sir, Witcutt’s right. We're all distributists now. 


CONTEMPORANEA. ARK (Oct.): Dom Ambrose Agius on The 
Voice of Authority and Reason: the Catholic theology of 
animals and man’s attitude towards them. 


Art Notes (Nov.-Dec.): An excellent number includes articles 
by Eric Gill, Graham Carey, Thomas Gilby, O.P., and Kevin 
Williams, with several fine wood-engravings. 

CaTHOLIC HERALD runs a Work For All scheme which, if yet 
rather vague, arouses hopes. 

Ciercy Review (Nov.): Fr. Andrew Beck summarises recent 
findings which explode the alleged responsibility of Photius in 
the schism which separated East and West. 
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CHRISTIAN Front (Oct.): I worked for Ford: a terrible exposure 
of the cost (for the workers) of cheap automobiles. 


Cross AND PLouGH: A Special National Safety Number—"‘pro- 
duced in the conviction that the Catholic Land Movement 
should play its due part in the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted this country’’—includes a detailed Scheme for 
National Safety by Permanent Evacuation which supporters 
are ‘‘begged to do all in their power to bring to the notice of 
M.P.s and other persons in positions of authority and in- 
fluence.”’ (2d. from Weeford Cottage, Hill, Sutton Coldfield.) 


MaGniricat (Autumn): includes Liturgy for the Unlettered, 
The Light-Symbol in the Liturgy and Liturgy and Conduct— 
all excellent. This courageous little quarterly should do a 
power of good and deserves to be better known. 


MeN: A new Quarterly For All Catholic Men: lively, intelligent, 
instructive while uncompromisingly ‘‘popular.’’ (3d. from 48 
Fairway North, Bebington, Cheshire.) 


New Review (Nov.): The Sino-Japanese ‘‘Incident’’ by G. L. 
She: a terrible indictment of Japan’s conduct in China. Race 
by A. Lallemand: a valuable examination of the alleged 
anthropological basis of racism. 


ORATE FRATRES: Contrition and Communions: important 
admonitions to hesitant communicants. A translation by 
Donald Attwater of a beautiful Byzantine ‘‘Benediction”’ 
Service. 


Pax (Nov.) Integration by Dom Bede Griffiths: Can monasteries 
again become centres of social and cultural reconstruction? 


PyLon (Oct.): Developments of the Union of Prayer for Peace 
described by Gerald Vann, O.P. Meditation before the Maps 
by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE RuNDSCHAU (Heft 6): A penetrating study of the 
myth of Race from the Christian standpoint, by Otto Karrer. 
Has the Church persecuted the Jews? Dr. R. W. von Moos 
gives a learned and fair answer to the Nazi-Fascist tu quoque. 


ViE SPIRITUELLE (Nov.) L’usage de l’angoisse: a guide to 
Christian conduct in times of crisis. 


ViE INTELLECTUELLE (Oct. 25): A magnificent lecture by Pére 
Chenu, O.P. on Liberté et engagement du chrétien. The full 
text of General Yagiie’s splendid speech at Burgos. O. Leroy 
contributes a shrewd criticism of J. G. Frazer. 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 
CHRISTENDOMS NEW AND OLD? 
Sir,—The article by Fr. Victor White, O.P., in your November 


issue is of great interest, and one is tempted to be over-long in 
comment. But this temptation I must resist, for certainly I am 
not the man to discuss the question on the technical philosophic 
ground chosen by Fr. White, and my gratitude for his courteous 
references to myself makes me glad that I am not called upon to 
risk further misunderstandings. Perhaps you will permit me, 
however, to make some comment upon a few derivative points. 


1. Fr. White seems to criticise me for over-simplifying my 
terms in The Sun of Justice. A good example of this is his 
reference to my ‘‘dangerous spatial imagery,’’ where I sa 
that Grace is built on Nature. But the whole point of my boo 
is that it is for non-technical folk, including working folk to 
whom philosophic terms and precision are a closed book. But 
are these ‘‘infantry of the Church’’ to be deprived on that 
account of the clear concept of Social Justice which is their 
due? The whole of our history and literature bears witness 
to the contrary, from the time when Our Lord said: ‘‘The stone 
that the builders rejected is made the head of the corner.’ 
A spatial image surely, but not dangerous? 


2. I should not have said that M. Maritain’s Humanisme 
Intégral was as fluid in its acceptance of modern institutions 
as Fr. White implies. That again is not a matter for me. So 
far as I am concerned, you are already aware that I have 
never held the position that old institutions should be valued 
for their age, or new ones rejected for their youth, but only 
that both new and old must be tested by the eternal principles. 
This is fundamental, and seems of obligation to all concerned. 
Fr. White seems to suggest that M. Maritain has gone, and 
that I should go, further. It is impossible without faring 
much worse. Fr. Vincent McNabb said recently: ‘‘The Jews 
came out of Egypt in order to fit their surroundings to their 
ethics. We moderns in order to stay in Egypt are prepared 
to fit our ethics to our surroundings.’’ That is the dilemma 
which confronts anyone who tests by time or space instead of 
by principle. Nothing that I have said means more: but no 
Catholic, it seems to me, can mean less. 
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3. I am all in favour of looking realistically at our world, 
which is the reason why, e.g., I did not discuss system of 
tenure; an omission for which Fr. White, somewhat strangely, 
criticises me. But his argument is summed up in the passage 
“in practice this means the difference between a policy of 
revolution, transformation, integration, and a policy of des- 
truction and substitution.”’ 


It is entirely a mistake to suppose that I belong to the latter 
group, while M. Maritain and Fr. White belong to the former. 
For on applying our theory of testing by eternal principle to 
the real world around us, we find it is the world which em- 
bodies a policy of destruction and substitution. I cannot 
justify a repetition of the analysis of Industrialism which occurs 
in my book. But it is now clear that Industrialism, of its 
nature, involves the following effects. 


(1) The rapid exhaustion of irreplaceable raw materials. 


(2) The rapid exhaustion and erosion of vast areas of 
agricultural land. 


(3) A difference in rhythm, as between industry and 
agriculture, which sets up breaking strains. 


(4) An unpermissible emasculation of human work, with 
other deadly strains on the human organism which have been 
demonstrated, e.g. by Dr. Alexis Carrel. 

There are others, but these will serve. 

I said in The Sun of Justice that Industrialism was a system 
which depended for its success upon the consumption of our 
capital resources. So far as I know, this position has never been 
disputed. But clearly such a system cannot be reconciled with 
the Catholic philosophy of permanence and renewal, and if so, 
we must renounce the attempt to accept any essential principle 
of Industrialism. That is, as Fr. White rightly holds, we must 
renounce ‘‘a policy of destruction and substitution,’’ and do all 
in our power to pursue ‘‘a policy of revolution, transformation, 
integration.’’ That, I submit, is an adequate summary of the 
thesis of my book, and probably M. Maritain would accept it as 
a summary of his massive work for the application of the 
Perennial Philosophy to our dreadful problems. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. Rossins. 


Weeford Cottage, Hill, Sutton Coldfield. 
13th November, 1938. 
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To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 


Sir,—As a humble student of St, Thomas and St. Antoninus, 
[| should like to make an observation upon the subject of Father 
White on Mr. Robbins. It is perfectly clear that the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church advocated a certain type of society, basic- 
ally agricultural, with commerce a very secondary factor, in- 
dividual and responsible craftsmanship implied, expressly self- 
sufficient, and of a not unpleasant frugality. This ideal corres- 
ponds very closely with that of the classical writers, and approxi- 
mates to the Galilee of the parables. Mr. Robbins, it would 
seem, stands in the line of the strict interpretation of St. Thomas. 
Father White, if one may compare this sociological disputation 
with the theological arguments of the Counter-Reformation 
period, I must regard as standing in the place of the deviationists 
—the Molinists and Suarezians. He is a kind of sociological 
Molina! 

(Rev.) W. P. Wircutr. 
St. Anne’s, 96 Bradford St., 
Birmingham 12. 


REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY 


THE WHOLE CHRIST, The Historical Development of the Doctrine 
of the Mystical Body in Scripture and Tradition. By Emile 
Mersch, S.J. Translated by John R. Kelly, S.J. 
(Coldwell; 21s.) 

Le Corps Mystique du Christ of Pére Mersch should by this 
time be too well known and treasured to need any commendation. 
Praise would be an impertinence: it is the standard work on this 
most sublime of subjects. It is neither a speculative nor a devo- 
tional treatise; it is before all things a collection and chronological 
systematisation of sources, tracing and scrutinising the revelation 
in Scripture of the mystery of our redemption ‘‘in Christ,’’ and 
the development of the doctrine by Christian thinkers, contem- 
platives and preachers from the Apostolic Fathers to the present 
day. Without depreciating the immense skill and erudition with 
which the author displays the successive stages in that develop- 
ment, the book will be valued above all else as a superb antho- 
logy of quotations from the great minds which, under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, have done most to mould the tradition 
of the Church in the gradual unfolding of her consciousness of 
her own identity. 
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Of particular value and interest (because less familiar) is the 
author’s treatment of the revelation of the mystical Body in the 
synoptic Gospels—especially in St. Mark—and the section of 
eight chapters which treat of the Doctrine of the Mystical Body in 
the Greek Fathers. Particular emphasis is here laid on the impor- 
tance of the contribution of St. Irenaeus’s expansion of St. Paul’s 
idea of anakephalaiosis (‘‘recapitaulation’’), which gives added 
significance to the contemporary Papal behest to ‘“‘restore all 
things in Christ,’’ and on the contribution of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria whose realisation of the function of the Eucharist in 
effecting the real (‘‘physical’’) union of the faithful with 
one another in their Head provided the key to what St. Hilary’s 
central idea of “‘incorporation’’ and St. Athanasius’s ‘‘divini- 
sation’ had left obscure. In the section on Western tradition, full 
justice is done to the synthesis achieved by St. Thomas and 
Cajetan. But perhaps of wider appeal than these more strictly 
theological contributions are the stirring sermons of St. John 
Chrysostom with their acutely agonised realisation of the Chris- 
tian implications of social injustice, (e.g., ‘‘Your very dog is 
gorged with food while Christ faints from hunger.’’). 

All leads—or rather shows that the unanimous witness of 
Scripture and tradition leads—to the triumphant and dazzling 
conclusion that, 

“In the Church, which is the continuation of Christ, there 
exists between the Incarnate Word and each Christian more than 
any bond of love, however ardent, more than a relation of 
resemblance, however close, more than the bond of total depen- 
dence that binds to their one Saviour all men who have received 
the grace of pardon and sanctification. There is something more 
than the union of subjects to any king, more than the insecure 
incorporation of members in an organism, more than the closest 
possible moral union. There is a ‘‘physical’’ union, we should 
say, if the very term itself did not appear to place this bond in 
the category of mere natural unions. At all events it is a real, 
ontological union, or, since the traditional names are still the 
best, it is a mystical, transcendent, supernatural union whose 
unity and reality exceed our powers of expression; it is a union 
that God alone can make us understand, as He alone was able 
to bring it into being.”’ 

In this English edition, the work has been shorn of most of its 
valuable critical and exegetical notes, many quotations in their 
original Greek and Latin, and the various appendices. Table of 
Contents and Index have been considerably shrunk. These are 
sacrifices which the scholar will readily make if they have the 
effect of giving the book a less intimidating appearance to the 
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REVIEWS 


general reader whom it is hoped to reach. Less understandably, 
Pére Lebreton’s fine preface has had to give way to some trite 
hackwork from the General Editor of the Religion and Culture 
Series in which the edition appears. But the translation is good, 
unpretentious and thoroughly readable. 

We hope that it will soon be followed by translations of the 
author’s subsequent magnificent studies on the moral and social 
implications of our incorporation into the Whole Christ, and 
on our assumption thereby into the mystery of the Life of the 


Trinity of Persons. Victor Wurtz, O.P. 


A RaBBINIC ANTHOLOGY, selected and arranged with Comments 
and Introductions by C. G. Montefiore and H. Loewe. 
(Macmillan; 18s.) 

Unless it is held—according to what seems an unlikely opinion 
—that Rabbinic religion underwent a profound change during 
the period in question, it remains to accept the evidence pro- 
vided by this anthology as forming a genuine, although an in- 
complete, record of Pharisaism as it was taught and held at the 
time of Christ, or somewhat earlier, and onwards until about the 
fifth century. 

As Montefiore acknowledges, the characterisation is rendered 
very imperfect through the complete omission of Halakah 
material—that is to say, of all that body of Rabbinic teaching 
that was formed of their scholastic, casuistic elaborations and 
interpretations of the Law. Nevertheless it is their more purely 
spiritual moral and religious life that should properly be taken 
as finally characteristic of the whole; it is by the soul of their 
religion that the body must be judged, scarcely the reverse. 

A tremendous depth, sincerity, purity are the marks of the 
religion that reveals itself here. At least it is hard to think that 
an unprejudiced mind should judge otherwise. All that is noblest 
(if not most sublime) in the religion of the Old Testament (its 
Christian promise apart) is here carried on and in some points 
even developed. (As, for example, in the working out of the 
great conception of the Shechinah, of the conception and practice 
of Kawwanah and of Kiddush ha-Shem.) And through the 
homely, spontaneous form of the Haggadah teaching it is pos- 
sible to make contact with the Rabbis themselves and discern 
the noble character of their personal religion. 

It cannot be said that, in view of Christ’s denunciation of 
Pharisaism, it is disloyal in a Christian to submit to such impres- 
sions as these. For, supposing it is thought that Christ’s 
denunciation was in part directed against essential Pharisaism, 
and not merely against an abuse of real Pharisaism, it highly 
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becomes a Christian before he allows himself to stand in judg. 
ment with Christ, to let himself be humbled and shamed by the 
goodness that is set before him. Certainly our common facile 
charges of mediocre moralism, of anti-mysticism, etc., break 
down before the evidence that is provided here. And, on the 
other hand, insofar as it was a false Pharisaism that Christ de- 
nounced, it is not for us to insist on being able to verify the 
abuses, or to find traces thereof. 

More scholastically considered, the book has great importance 
for the study of the bible. It is pleasant to consider that it is 
necessary to resort to the schools of the Rabbis in order to attain 
a full understanding of the Scriptures. The service of intro- 
duction and interpretation is supplied by the Jewish editors of 
this book; they have been generously attentive to all the needs 
of scholarship, and still more generous has been their concern 
for the cause of charity. 

There is scarcely less of charm than of edification in this book, 
and they do not make separate features. This lovely prayer that 
God is imagined to pray may be said to comprise the best of 
Green Pastures at a stroke: ‘‘May it be my will that my com- 
passion may overcome mine anger, and that it may prevail over 
my attributes (of justice and judgment), and that I may deal 
with my children according to the attribute of compassion, and 
that I may not act towards them according to the strict line of 


justice.”’ Ricuarp Keuoe, O.P. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A PERSONALIST MANIFESTO. By Emmanuel Mounier. Trans. 
from the French by Monks of St. John’s Abbey. (Long- 
mans; 7s. 6d.) 

We have wasted an enormous amount of valuable time being 
negativists, being content to do no more than condemn non- 
Christian attempts to remedy the evils which surround us. This 
has caused us to be regarded as in alliance with those evils. It 
has also lost us those who, for want perhaps of a better alterna- 
tive, turned to the non-Christian solutions. The lead was given 
us, Roma locuta est; but then, in a sense not originally in- 
tended, causa finita est. There could be nothing more fiercely 
affirmative than the social encyclicals; but they need to be im- 
plemented by an equally affirmative policy on our part. 

That affirmation, happily, is not now everywhere lacking. In 
the realm of action, there is the great collective affirmation of the 
Christian Workers. In the realm of thought, there are the many 
efforts being made to think out anew the implications for 
sociology of the Christian doctrine of man: to think out an 
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economic policy which, utilizing the material of to-day, expresses 
and safeguards the eternal values. One of them, Maritain’s 
True Humanism, has already been reviewed in BLACKFRIARS; 
the present book largely complements and reinforces, from a 
different angle, what was there put forward. 

M. Mounier, the founder of Esprit and the leader of the per- 
sonalist movement in France, has grouped together in that move- 
ment Catholics, non-Catholic Christians, non-Christians, all 
united in their affirmation of the value of the human person, 
and of the primacy of the spiritual, both threatened by Left Wing 
and Right. The present Manifesto is the result of their discus- 
sions: ‘‘a provisional front of research, and not a rigid frame- 
work or a formulary definitely fixed in its minor details.’’ It isa 
major tragedy that the book, in English at any rate, is difficult 
toread. One can well believe the editor’s remark that ‘‘the work 
of translation was not an easy one’; yet it must be confessed that 
ihe result is in places almost unintelligible, and that the whole 
book would be immeasurably improved by a drastic simplifica- 
tion of language. But it is well worth every effort which the 
reading of it involves. 

Balance is one of its key qualities. The author first discusses 
liberal-individualism, fascism, marxism; and then proceeds to 
outline the structure of a personalist system: in private life, 
economic life, politics, international society; he concludes with 
a discussion of the methods of personalist action. And through- 
out he will not be beguiled by any of the extremist views to 
which too often Christian speculation has been led. As in the 
first part he will not deny validity wherever—in however sub- 
stantially false a system—it may be found; so in the Structures 
of a Personalist System he has not allowed reaction from evil to 
lead him into over-emphasis. Thus, for example, he rejects all 
the anti-capitalist solutions which are ‘‘reactionary in the proper 
sense of the term’’; he rejects equally, in his section on woman, 
the ‘‘inhumanity of the present system, which constrains women 
of the poorer class to full days of labour and takes them from 
their homes,’’ the ‘‘extreme views ofcertain marxist conceptions,”’ 
and an extremist ‘‘reactionary ‘back to the home’ movement 
for women, which is but pure and systematically applied 
materialism.’’ So elsewhere. Those who have studied True 
Humanism should nevertheless not neglect this Manifesto. There, 
are the principles and the broad lines of application; here, de- 
tailed analysis and discussion of means. Nor is this last the least 
important. Too much well-intentioned work has been rendered 
useless and even harmful by an obtuseness about method which 
is also a lack of humility. ‘‘At heart the awakening conscious- 
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ness of even the most oppressed workers, the sense of the dignity 
of the human person in its function as worker (which is the 
essence of their lives) represents an incontestable spiritual progress 
and is the central spiritual datum of the economic problem. It 
rejects irremediably every kind of paternalism, that is, every 
attempt on the part of the ruling classes to improve the worker's 
conditions from without and from on high, even when the 
attempt is disinterested ... The worker will improve himself.” 
The discussion, again, of What we are to do, here and now, is 
of first importance. This is not meant to be a final programme: 
it cannot but be a most valuable basis for further discussion, and 


a lead for action. GERALD Vann, O.P. 





THE PHILANTHROPIC MOTIVE IN CHRISTIANITY. By Frank M. 
Hnik. Translated from the Czech by M. and R. 
Weatherall. (Blackwell, Oxford; 16s.) 

The author of this ‘‘Analysis of the Relations between 
Theology and Social Service’ is Reader in Christian Sociology 
and Ethics in the John Hus Theological Faculty in Prague, and, 
we are told, in a Foreword by the Principal of Manchester 
College, ‘‘one of the younger leaders of the new and remarkable 
Czechoslovakian Church,’’ a Church of liberal Christians that in 
England would be called unitarian. ‘‘We understand by 
Christianity,’’ Dr. Hnik declares at the outset, ‘‘a collection of 
organised tendencies to follow Jesus Christ in common, within 
ecclesiastical aggregations from Apostolic times until the present 
day.’’ Further in discussing the “‘good tidings of Jesus Christ,’’ 
Dr. Hnik is satisfied that ‘‘Jesus did not even contemplate the 
creation of a permanent organisation for the furtherance of the 
religious community of his adherents.’’ From this standpoint 
we are led through the centuries to the examination and criticism 
of contemporary Christian ethics, noting that ‘‘the post- 
Apostolic Church did not take sufficiently energetic steps to see 
if it could gain control of the social and economic situation in 
harmony with Christ’s moral ideal of the realm of God’’; that 
“‘Thomistic theology has remained as the classical interpretation 
of Christian doctrines in the Roman Catholic Church; the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theologies have remained as the key to 
Protestantism; Humanitarian theology outlines the situation with 
regard to doctrine within the Liberal Churches, released in the 
Christian world from historical dogmatism.’’ For this vast 
survey Dr. Hnik has read widely and his judgments, frequently 
unfavourable, inevitably unfavourable from the liberal humani- 
tarian position, are always temperately expressed. ‘‘The un- 
healthy element of Catholic intolerance was manifest in the 
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demand of Thomas Aquinas that no claim for charity should be 
recognised for those who had been excommunicated, as well as 
for those who had been pronounced enemies of the human com- 
munity.’’ Fr. Bede Jarrett’s Social Theories of the Middle Ages 
is quoted in support of the statement that ‘‘dogma gained the 
upper hand over morality, and dogmatic exactitude over effec- 
tive love.’” But St. Thomas has been carefully read. There is 
nothing slipshod in the section devoted to the social philosophy 
of Medieval Catholicism. With no less attention are the social 
consequences and foundations of social charity in calvinistic 
puritanism discussed. The appalling doctrines of Calvin and 
our English Richard Baxter brought about ‘‘a set-back rather 
than progress in public charity.’’ Dr. Hnik is not easy reading 
and the translation must have been difficult. It seemed best to 
the translators to follow closely the text ‘‘rather than to aim at 
a more literary English.’’ The book is far too long. Repetitions 
abound in the opening chapters, and a third of the volume is 
taken up with the social philosophy of modern unitarianism and 
the basis of charity in the humanitarian Church of Czecho- 
slovakia. The eloquence of two famous American unitarian 
divines, W. Ellery Channing and Theodore Parker fills pages 
and pages. The chapter on the relation of Catholic theology to 
the doctrine of the liberal Christians of Czechoslovakia is far 
more valuable and worth all the noble sentiments of Dr. Chan- 
ning and his companions put together. The good citizenship of 


WORSHIP 


Tue YearR’s Liturcy. Vol. I. By the Rt. Rev. Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

Every Catholic ought to desire to participate in the Church’s 
Liturgy in the measure in which he is able. For the living of the 
Liturgical Life means a more intimate share in Christ’s life, His 
life on earth perpetuated year by year, and lived again in the 
Ritual Worship of the Church. The Liturgy is Christ’s Prayer to 
the Father, and in it we have the inestimable privilege of sharing 
in that prayer; this is fundamental to all Liturgy, that it is, in 
the words of the Missal, ‘‘through Him, and with Him and in 
Him,’’ that we give glory to God—per Ipsum et cum Ipso et im 
Ipso est tibi Deo Patri Omnipotents, in unitate Spiritus Sancti, 
omnis honor et gloria. Though this Prayer, as Christ’s Prayer, is 
in itself intrinsically perfect, yet according as more and more 
Catholics take part in it greater glory is given to God, and He 
is more excellently honoured in His creatures. 
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Abbot Cabrol’s intention in The Year's Liturgy ‘‘is to help the 
faithful to understand their Missals or Vesperals better by i 
them familiar with the essential elements of the liturgical cycle.”’ 
This intention the book fulfils admirably, up to a point. As an 
exposition of the Liturgical Year it is a valuable, though some- 
what inadequate, account. 

The author divides the year into its several liturgical parts, 
treats each part individually, discussing its character and origin, 
and then devotes his attention to the proper of the Saints whose 
feasts occur within that part. In this first volume he considers 
Advent and the proper of the saints within that season, Christmas 
with its octave, and the saints whose feasts are observed at 
Christmas-tide, then Septuagesima, Lent, Passiontide, and 
Pascal Time up to Trinity Sunday and the feasts of Corpus 
Christi and the Sacred Heart. The section on Passiontide is good, 
and the one on Corpus Christi excellent. A wealth of historical 
information is given on the origin of each different season of the 
liturgical cycle, on the feasts, and on the Stational Churches for 
each particular day, and this is truly helpful for a deeper under- 
standing of the Mass or Office under consideration. But it is not 
enough! The author does indeed consider the various parts of the 
Mass of the day, but far too briefly, and too often his observations 
on these say no more than can be discovered by anyone reading 
the Missal or the Breviary intelligently for himself. It is a pity 
that the work is so summary, and intentionally so—‘‘we wish to 
reduce the work to two volumes, instead of nine, or fifteen’’— 
for an adequate treatment of the Liturgical Year does not admit 


of such a brief exposition. Jorpan Pearson, O.P. 


PouR COMPRENDRE LA MESSE. Par Dom Gasper Lefebure, 
O.S.B. (Croisade Liturgique, Abbaye de Saint André-lez- 
Bruges, Belgique; 5 frs.) 

The Mass is Catholic Action, and, as the author of this book 
explains, it is the supreme Catholic act. It is unique in that it 
traverses several realms of reality. It embraces the Divine and 
the human, and relates them one to the other in a multitude of 
modes. There is Adoration, there is supplication, there is retri- 
bution. God receives the praise due to His Supreme Majesty, 
man enhances his own dignity—both by the recognition of his 
own nature as creature, and by his knowledge of Dogma, which 
is the priceless possession of Truth, and all is brought to a head 
in - perfect Sacrificial Act of the Victim, who is the Divine 
Word. 

Now any attempt to explain the Mass must take into account 
how the great Drama takes place on several planes. This simple 
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little book, somewhat in the manner of the medieval mystery 
play, teaches the great Truth by means of words and pictures 
that present simultaneously several realms of reality. In all there 
are over thirty illustrations by Joseph Speybrouck. Each one 
depicts some part of the Mass, while the upper portion of the 
illustrations gives a picture symbolizing the doctrinal or scrip- 
tural significance of the particular liturgical act. A small insert 
on each of these illustrations serves to elucidate such rubrics as 
the washing of hands, the kissing of the altar, filling the chalice, 
the fraction, and the various blessings. 

The illustrations find a fitting complement in the simple and 
direct text of Dom Gasper Lefebure, who is already well known 
in this country as an authority in liturgical matters. 

Though this book is simple enough to serve as a child’s text- 
book, it is rich in matter drawn from the Church’s treasure- 
house of knowledge, and the reader, whether young or old, is 
instructed by the Scriptures, the Councils, and the more general 
experience of the Church Militant, as exemplified in the Saints. 
He becomes acquainted with Dogma, Church History, the 
Fathers and Doctors, together with Liturgical origins and 
developments. The inner connection between all these factors 
is ably demonstrated in such a way, that the Liturgy is seen in 
the light of its true significance in the Divine Plan for the 
Christian’s life. 

There is no English book having the same scope. A trans- 
lation would widen the range of this excellent manual’s very 
good influence. P. Towns. 


BIOGRAPHY 


BLESSED JULIE BILLIART. By Sister Frances de Chantal, S.N.D. 
(Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 

An extremely capable biogaphy of the foundress of 
the Institute of the Sisters of Notre Dame. Julie occupies 
a very interesting place in history of human sanctity, for 
rarely has a life of contemplation been a life of such 
intense action in Catholic apostolate. Her genius can best 
be measured by the immense and lasting effect of the work she 
laid down as the task of her institute. Like all great souls she 
won her success through much tribulation. Suffering of all kind 
was her lifelong portion. Her happy childhood was turned into 
one of sorrow by the loss of nearly all worldly goods by the 
robbery of her father’s shop, a robbery which rendered the 
family almost destitute, so that Julie had to find work in the 
fields at harvest time, and after that she travelled the district to 
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sell portions of her father’s remaining shop goods. She also 
found time to work at embroidery for the Church, and her skill 
in this was due in no small measure to the lessons she received 
from her friends the Carmelite nuns of Compiégne, who were 
soon to become the most celebrated martyrs of the French 
Revolution. Julie herself only just escaped this fate. But God 
had reserved her for another work. When in the quiet years of 
1770 she was busy sewing in this holy company, how little 
did either she or they think that many years later in 
the same week in May, 1906, they would be raised to the altars 
of the Church, Julie as a virgin and foundress, they as virgins 
and martyrs. In 1774 Julie’s second great cross was laid on her 
shoulders, that of long years of terrible physical sufferings. This 
illness began with over-work and physical strain, but was 
brought to a crisis by the attempted murder of her father one 
evening in the winter of that year. She was seated at his side 
sewing when the murderer fired through the window which he 
had first broken by hurling through it a great stone. The shock 
of this attack brought on slowly but inexorably an almost com- 
plete paralysis of her limbs. It was in this condition that she 
first planned her institution, gathered her first companions, and 
in the same paralysed state she was carried to safety in a rough 
farm cart, covered over with some dirty straw. 

By a miracle, health was suddenly restored to her on June 
2nd, 1804, the fifth day of a novena in honour of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus which the Abbé Enfantin had inaugurated. ‘‘In 
the evening’’ we are told, ‘‘Julie was sitting alone in the garden 
when Pére Enfantin came up to her: ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘If you 
have any faith, take one step in honour of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.’ Julie lacked neither faith nor obedience. At the word 
of her confessor she instantly put her foot to the ground. ‘Take 
another,’ said Pére Enfantin. Julie obeyed. ‘A third. That 
will do. Sit down.’ Julie was cured. The infirmities of twenty- 
two years slipped from her at the word of obedience.’’ 

Julie, however, was soon to find, like other saints, that con- 
tradictions, misunderstandings and the treason of friends made 
up a greater and heavier cross than all the sickness in the world; 
and probably, if she had been asked, she would have replied 
that her severest trial came from the misunderstanding that 
developed between her and the Bishop of Amiens, Monseigneur 
Demandolx. This prelate, trusting to the advice and guidance of 
the impetuous and unbalanced Abbé Sambucy expelled Julie from 
her own house at Amiens and substituted another superior in her 
place. Julie, he said, was in need of a lesson in humility. Julie 
was visiting a new foundation when she received this letter, and 
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humbly submitted. The Bishop of Namur thereupon invited 
her to establish her mother house in his cathedral city, and this 
has remained the headquarters to this day. In later years the 
Bishop of Amiens bitterly lamented his harsh treatment of the 
saint, and his blindness in trusting his imprudent adviser. 

To this interesting biography the author has added valuable 
chapters on the increase of the Order and its spread into the 
various principal countries of the world. 

WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


His Hotness Pope Pius XI. By Monsignor R. Fontenelle. 
(Methuen; ros. 6d.) 

This is a pleasing study of the Holy Father written in an 
enthusiastic style by one who has been in close contact with the 
Pope, and who is obviously inspired by deep and filial love for 
the subject of his biography. It is a study of Pius XI not as a 
private individual, but as the Father of all Christendom. The 
author takes his readers through all the historic events of the 
Holy Father’s epoch-making reign, and in his pages they live 
again through the Holy Years, and see re-enacted the canoni- 
zations of St. Teresa of Lisieux, the Curé d’Ars, St. Thomas More 
and the other saints raised to the altars during this pontificate. 
The descriptions, tinged with emotion, are dazzling; and those 
who have never enjoyed the privilege of visiting Rome will learn 
something of its atmosphere from reading them. Indeed such 
persons may be a little overwhelmed by the richness of the 
pageantry set out in these pages, for the cloaks of the cardinals, 
the gorgeous uniforms of the Papal Guards, the myriad lights of 
St. Peter’s, the golden copes and ‘‘the call of bells, the sound of 
hymns and the swinging of censers’’ trail their clouds of glory 
through almost every chapter of the book. 

Yet underlying all this splendour is Pope Pius XI, the inde- 
fatigable worker, watching with anxious care over a torn and 
troubled world. What he has done as Father of the Church 
ought to be known and admired by all his children, for he is the 
Vicar of Christ, and his works are, for Catholics, works of Christ 
within the world. Catholic Action; a tremendous missionary 
impetus; really constructive work towards reunion with the East: 
trenchant, powerful social teaching; the Lateran Treaty; the com- 
batting of Communism and neo-paganism, and many other 
works too numerous to mention, have originated or developed 
with our present Pope; and with all of them Monsignor Fontenelle 
deals in his biography. 

It is a book that all should read, that all may know how much 
they are indebted to their common Father. 

Jorpan Pearson, O.P. 
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EDUCATION 


THE STORY OF THE WooparRD ScuHooits. By K. E. Kirk, 
Provost of Lancing (Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d.) 

The present Bishop of Oxford, who is also Provost of Lancing, 
explains what the Woodard Schools are, by whom they were 
founded and why, and discusses the problems which face the 
Woodard Corporation to-day; problems which are common to 
all Christian men and women who have the responsibility of 
middle-class education in Schools that draw no financial support 
from the State. 

The Woodard Schools are a Corporation of sixteen Schools, 
eight for boys and eight for girls, devoted to the education of the 
middle classes. They are professedly Anglican and are High 
Church, in so far as these terms signify a loyal and wholehearted 
adherence to the Book of Common Prayer and the current trend 
of religious worship to be found in most Anglican Cathedrals 
to-day. In general they are to be classed as Public Schools, but 
with this distinction, that they aim corporately at informing their 
education with definite Christian principles according to the 
Anglican formularies. In this they bear some analogy with our 
Catholic Public Schools. 

Dr. Kirk in the opening Chapter, describes the deplorable con- 
dition of education for the middle classes in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The upper classes were already provided 
for, and schools were springing up in large numbers for the poorer 
classes. By the 1840’s a few Public and Proprietary Schools 
were coming into existence to cater for the needs of the middle 
classes, by the adaptation of the older endowed Grammar Schools 
and the foundation of new Schools which were generally modelled 
on the handful of Public Schools then flourishing, in particular 
Rugby under Dr. Arnold. Anglicanism at this time was develop- 
ing an increasing impetus from the Oxford Movement, but only 
one man seems to have been alive to the importance of system- 
atic and well endowed religious education for the Anglican middle 
classes. 

Nathaniel Woodard was never immediately associated with the 
founders of the Oxford Movement, but he must have been directly 
affected by it, since he was in residence at Magdalen Hall in the 
late thirties of the century and was ordained in 1841. After an 
unfortunate passage with his Bishop concerning a sermon he had 
preached advocating Confession as recommended by the Book of 
Common Prayer, he left London and took a curacy at Shoreham 
in Sussex. What first struck him there was the absence of any 
schools to provide for the needs of the professional and trading 
classes, and he set about at once to fill the gap. He soon realized 
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that the need was not local but universal, and set about to 
remedy it. Personal poverty and obscurity were outweighed by 
an indomitable resolution, an attractive personality and un- 
bounded vision. 

As his plans took shape, he foresaw the creation of a Corpora- 
tion of boarding schools for three different ‘‘classes’’ of the middle 
class, the upper middle, the professional and the trading classes. 
In all these Schools the Christian religion should be the dominant 
informing principle; and this should be expressed too by the 
mutual help that the schools should give one another, by money 
grants, the provision of Scholarships from lower to higher grades, 
and the organization of a common training system for masters 
who would receive a Diploma and be awarded an academic hood 
‘perilously like that of Cambridge.’’ Two great assets helped 
him to put his plans into execution. He had the capacity for 
gathering a group of first-rate men as his first masters, and a 
positive genius for raising enormous sums of money from the 
wealthy to carry out his ambitious building schemes. 

In many respects Woodard’s plans have had to be modified. 
He had failed to grasp that the traditional system of education 
at the time when he founded his schools was breaking down, and 
refused to include any of the newer subjects as an essential part 
curriculum. To bring this into line with current practice has 
been the work of those who succeeded him in the government of 
his schools. A further difficulty was caused by his insistence 
on a “‘dyarchy’’ whereby the Chaplains of the schools were 
virtually independent of the Headmasters. A period of acute 
administrative difficulty at Lancing led to a change in the 
Founder’s original plan, which has put this right. Other schemes, 
such as the training scheme for masters, have had to be dropped. 
So too has the plan for grading the schools according to 
‘‘classes,’’ since such a distinction to-day is invidious: the onl 
difference between the schools to-day is that of fees, which in ail 
cases remain moderate by present-day standards. The education 
is the same in all, though the amenities may vary slightly. 

The encroachment of the State was always regarded by 
Woodard with suspicion, as it would infallibly tend to secularize 
education, and treat the Christian religion as a school subject 
rather than an informing principle. Furthermore he realized that 
the introduction of a ‘‘conscience clause’’ would lead to a religion 
“‘so innocuous, tentative and undogmatic that no parent exce 
an avowed atheist could reasonably wish to withdraw his child 
from its influence’ (p. 109). He clearly recognised the vital 
distinction between religion and religiosity, and Dr. Kirk’s 
development of this essential factor in Christian education can 
hardly be bettered. 
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Dr. Kirk clearly states the problems of the Corporation to-day, probl 
and in no way minimises the gradual disappearance of Christian myst 
standards in contemporary society. The danger involves all of the f 
us who are engaged in the work of Christian education; and it is inste 


worth noting his own words on this vital point; ‘‘the Woodard humé 
Corporation is the only system in which the policy of basing press 


a middle-class boarding-school education on definitely Anglican situa 
principles has been and is being consistently maintained on any as yé 
impressive scale’’ (p. 218). ‘“To be able to offer an education W 
on these lines to something like twelve hundred newcomers every than 
year is no mean thing’’ (p. 222). ‘‘There is much in contem- of th 
porary life to daunt and depress us. But the Woodard Society prot 
presents the spectacle of a piece of idealism in action, which, orig! 
despite all its inadequacies and limitations, will give assured Tho 
ground for hope so long as its constituent schools survive”’ evel 
(closing words). is n 
The reviewer's strong recommendation of this stimulating and min 
attractive account of Woodard and his work for education has a dist 
confessedly personal interest. He spent four very happy years stifl 
at a Woodard School, and still recalls with gratitude the religious hea 
inspiration of Woodard’s chef d’oeuvre, the Chapel at Lancing. cov 
AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. f 
u 
the 
DRAMA tio! 
La Soir. (Piéce en Trois Actes.) By Gabriel Marcel. (Collection sul 
Les Iles.) (Desclée de Brouwer, 24 frs.) En 
It would outrage the delicate and tragic dialectic of Gabriel sens 
Marcel’s new play to attempt to disengage from its complex unity 5 
a single formula that would make of it a mere framework of flic 
events. The dramatist is here acutely conscious of the crisis in t 
which the modern world finds itself, fundamentally, a human - 
crisis, because men come to consider themselves as despiritualised fa 
functions within the wider social economy, and because scientific he 
positivism (rejuvenated in Carnap and Wittgenstein) is utterly dc 
ignorant of any values that refuse to submit to the categories of = 
statistical psychology. The present-day anarchy of thinking and cl 
feeling is nowhere more evident than in the glitter of the contem- = 
porary theatre, living parasitically on a dead tradition, and ii 
touching nothing which it does not make superficial. 
What the modern dramatist ignores, Gabriel Marcel puts right 





a 
at the forefront of his programme. He can say with Baudelaire: N 
“Te ne vois que l’infini par toutes les fenétres.’’ Precisely be- $I 
cause a person is a person every situation in which he is involved tl 
points beyond itself: at the core of his history there is always a t 
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problem which he must find it impossible to formulate except as a 
mystery. The old Aristotelian exegesis made Aristotle say that 
the failure of his central character was simply a moral defect, 
instead of an error of judgment on account of the mysteries of 
human motive; peripeteia is really a volte-face of intention in the 
pressure of events; anagnorisis becomes the recognition of the 
situation as it exists, due to ‘“‘weaving a fiction that unravels 
as you weave.”’ (T. S. Eliot.) 

While a drama like The Ascent of F6 is more comprehensive 
than any work of Gabriel Marcel (fluctuating between the gloom 
of the Chapelle Ardente and the comparative light of La Soif), its 
problems are trivial, even if they are stated with sensitiveness and 
originality; its psychology is exact, but never existential enough. 
Though penetrating and profound in its statement of the situation, 
even Claudel’s L’Otage seems forced, too largely a thesis. There 
is nothing more desperate in its wrecking of intelligence, under- 
mining it in its highest functions, as this vogue of clear and 
distinct ideas going under the name of scientific humanism; it 
stifles the spirituality of mind and heart by simplifying under one 
head all human problems and providing a fictitious average to 
cover every type and situation. 

Against a psychology whose ideal is to approximate to the 
quantitative, Gabriel Marcel sets the metaphysical thirst, even 
the theological thirst, of human beings, not considered as func- 
tions or as tractable laboratory material, but as minds that are 
substantially free of space and time. The best recent drama in 
England has tended too often to the charade; the characters 
remain masks to the end. Tcheckov’s solution is to provide a 
sequence of moods until he achieves a moment where the con- 
flicts cancel out, as in music ‘‘where everything is forgiven, and 
it would be strange not to forgive.’’ All the world’s a stage until 
in the moment of self-revelation the masks are torn off and we see 
face to face. Gabriel Marcel engineers his crisis by no sleight of 
hand; the characters find themselves in a new context that breaks 
down their defences and confronts them with a mystery in which 
everything is understood. The paradox is that they see with 
clairvoyance and yet that what they see implies more than they 
see; their speech is inadequate to that unspoken, their quotidian 
life inadequate to the life revealed in them. 

It seems clear that only poetic drama can explore such fields 
and lay bare the logic of the mystery competently. Gabriel 
Marcel very properly states that the situation is not so much 
summed up in a series of metaphors as of symbols discovered in 
the situation itself: he provides the very symbolism of tempest 
resolved in music that Shakespeare employed. Amédée, Eveline, 
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Stella are all at conflict so long as they remain spiritually in 
splendid isolation; only charity at length takes them out of them- 
selves, their selves as functions, into their selves as essences or 
persons. There always remains the chiaroscuro of true meta- 
physical vision, instead of the selfish and simpliste formulas with 
which we bolster up our ignorance. Devant la vivant qui pérore 
et gesticule, si nous savions évoquer le gisant de demain! 
Joun Durkan. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


JANE AND Tommy Tomkins. By Vera Barclay. (Herbert 
Jenkins; 2s. 6d.) 

HatF-DECK OF THE “‘BRADSTOCK.’’ By Douglas V. Duff. 
(Burns, Oates; 3s. 6d.) 


THE HIDDEN VALLEY. By Eileen Marsh. (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 


THE DRAGON AND THE Mosguito. By R. J. McGregor. 
(Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


Tos AND His Doc. By Guy Rawlence. (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 


The new adventures of the very human and wholly delightful 
Jane will give great satisfaction to the many ‘‘Young People 
and their Elders’’ who have already made her joyful acquain- 
tance in earlier volumes. It is, indeed, probably now unneces- 
sary to remark upon Miss Barclay’s intimate and unerring 
appreciation of the characteristics of boys and girls which her 
wide experience (especially amongst guides and scouts) has 
given her, and even less necessary to call attention to her 
mastery of the technique of writing for the younger generation. 
But she gives notable proof of these qualities in this fresh 
chronicle of Jane aided and abetted by Tommy, a typical 
Cockney youngster with whom she scraped a characteristic 
friendship during a visit to the coast as companion to her 
neurasthenic uncle, Bungo. Their adventures are numerous and 
amusing and even exciting, and yet there is nothing forced or 
artificial about them or the actors. That is probably the main 
reason why you will enjoy this book, as well as the young ones 
to whom you will want to give it for a Christmas present. 

For adventure of the more vigorous or hectic type, Messrs. 
Burns Oates have added two excellent stories of that genre to 
their already long list of splendid Books for Young People. The 
first is a real ‘“‘boy’s yarn’’ packed with action and thrills in 
which the leading part is played by three cadets in the merchant 
service who occupy the Half-Deck of the “‘Bradstock’’—or 
would occupy it if the unbroken chain of adventures allowed! 
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NOTICES 


The story is sufficiently up-to-date to include incidents arising 
from the Spanish civil war and the Palestine disturbances; but 
it has a cleverly interwoven background of history and topo- 
graphy, especially about the Holy Land. The second of these 
books is of a different type; it has heroines instead of heroes, 
but very modern ones who pilot an aeroplane to Central Africa 
as the opening phase of a casual vacation. Accompanied by the 
father of one of the girls, who is a Professor of Classics, and his 
housekeeper, they find themselves landing eventually in a 
mountain-bound valley inhabited by a lost region of ancient 
Rome. All things considered the fantasy is remarkably credible 
and well sustained; only those who have used Latin as a lingua 
franca would query the ease with which the Professor, and even 
the accomplished young ladies, understood and were under- 
stood by the colonists. But it is a good tale, well told. 

Fantasies of a different sort are offered in the remaining two 
volumes. The Dragon and the Mosquito is the first of five short 
stories; it is an amusing tale with a moral, while the rest are 
faintly reminiscent of the Just-So Stories, though none the less 
distinctively original and the line-drawing illustrations (far too 
few) are notably good. But probably Tob and his Dog, with 
their adventures in an elusively fairy-tale atmosphere, will 
appeal still more, especially to the young ones approaching the 
dignity of double figures, although it must be said that the 
illustrations here are not at all as good. 

Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


NOTICES 


MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN, O.P. By Fr. Walter Gumbley, 
O.P., F.R.Hist.S. (S. Walker, Hinckley, Leics.; 1s. 6d.) 

The learned author has excellently contrived to produce a 
brief and simple yet wholly scholarly record of the life and work 
of one, already admired by many, whom her devoted friend and 
spiritual father, Archbishop Ullathorne, described as ‘‘the most 
remarkable religious woman of her age,’’ whose enterprise and 
courage resulted in what Cardinal Manning judged to be ‘“‘the 
greatest work in England for the Church and Religion of anyone 
he had ever known.’’ As Father Gumbley himself protests, this 
is in no sense an attempt to supplant the great life of Mother 
Margaret written and published within a year of her death by 
Mother Drane. Indeed it was he who edited the new edition of 
that monumental biography only a few years ago. But he has 
now had the advantage of access to some original documents 
discovered since that time, principally dealing with Mother 
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Margaret’s early life; and moreover he has provided a reason- 
ably priced and handy volume for those who might not feel 
justified in spending the greater amount of money and time in 
purchasing and reading the full biography. It will prove 
particularly useful to those desirous of spreading the already 
wide public interest in this remarkable Servant of God and in 
need of some introductory account which they can lend or give 
to all and sundry. 
B. J.C. 


THE MysTERY OF Mary. By Bede Frost. (Mowbray; 5s.) 

It is pleasing to receive a study on Our Lady coming from an 
Anglican source. The author is concerned to give a sketch of the 
gradual development of Marian tradition which from earliest 
times is seen to be implicit in the Faith of the Church. 

There is shown to be an intimate and even essential connection 
between Mary and the mysteries of faith which cannot be ignored 
by anyone. ‘‘As the relation between Jesus and Mary is a living 
and permanent one, so is the relation of Jesus and Mary to all 
those who are born again . . . sharing by grace that relation- 
ship which Jesus had by nature both with His eternal Father and 
His human Mother.’’ Even in Our Lord’s redemptive work she 
is His ‘‘companion in act.’ 

The book is frankly apologetic in approach, and should do 
much to dispel prejudices by a better understanding of the truly 
Christian attitude towards the Mother of God. Some phrases 
and the meaning attached to the terms ‘‘the Church,’’ ‘‘defini- 
tion’’ are unlikely to receive endorsement from a Catholic 
theologian. 

The author is perhaps at his best when dealing with the New 
Testament witness to Our Lady, though his understanding of the 
“‘senses’’of Scripture is mistaken. He also dwells a little over- 
much on the seeming rebukes administered to Our Lord by His 
holy Mother. 

A. F. 


Our Lapy oF Sorrows. Translated by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed 
& Ward; 2s. 6d.) 

The translator and publisher of this little book on the Lady of 
the Seven Sorrows has given English readers a book worth 
reading and translating. When we say that the notes of reference 
teem with the name of that great servant of Our Lady, Pére 
Lagrange, we have said enough. The book should have as many 
readers as there are those who love reading and love bg a 

. McM. 
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NOTICES 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne have, in THE CHRISTMAS CRIB by 
Nesta de Robeck (8s. 6d.), produced a singularly handsome 
Christmas present. The author, in a work profusely and most 
beautifully illustrated, shows the gradual growth and evolution 
of the modern Christmas crib from the devotion evinced by the 
early Church towards the actual spot on earth which witnessed 
the Birth of the Saviour. Very charming is the description of 
Saint Francis and his wondrous celebration of Christmas at 
Greccio and the marvellous crib he made there. With much 
keen research the author has studied closely the evolution of 
crib-making, and its spread throughout the chief European 
countries, particularly in Germany where it has become a 
national custom, and the Germans have truly led the way in 
modern crib art. W.G 


The first four titles of Messrs Sheed & Ward’s shilling UnIcoRN 
Books are on the market in the neat and handy format which 
we have learned to associate with Penguins and Pelicans. We 
hope that the response to this enterprise will be such that we may 
look forward to seeing a good variety of them on our bookstalls— 
including some good fiction and even some Unicorn “‘Specials.’’ 
The first titles are Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism, Dawson’s 
Progress and Religion, Sargent’s Thomas More, and Ghéon’s 
Secret of the Curé d’ Ars. 


Mr. Edward Westerbrook’s pleasing but unpretentious 
Christmas cards are appreciated by many who are impatient of 
the irrelevant trumpery in the trays of the stationers and reposi- 
tories. He has issued a new set of nine designs (2s. 3d. post free) 
as well as a set of small gift cards (12 assorted for 6d.): obtain- 
able from the designer, St. Benet’s, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & Unwin: Provence. From Minstrels to the Machine, Ford 
Madox Ford, illus., Biala (12s. 6d.) 

ANONIMA LIBRARIA CATTOLICA ITALIANA (Rome): Introductionis in 
Sacros utriusque Testamenti Libros Compendium, Hildebrandus 
Hoépfi, O.S.B., Vol. III, Introductio Specialis in N.T. (ed.4a) 
(L.36.—.) 

BacsTeER: Peace Music (Poems), Mary Winter Were (9d.). 

BLacKwELL (Oxford): The D.X.V. Prophecy: Dante and the Sabbatum 
Fidelium, Rose Nolan Ferrall (6s.) 

Burns Oates: The Christmas Crib, Nesta de Robeck (8s. 6d.); Sermons 
in the Sahara, Charles de Foucauld, tr. D. Attwater (2s. 6d.); The 
Companions of Youth, St. John Bosco (1s. 6d.); Saints and 
Adventures, Vera Barclay (2s. 6d.); Series of Lives for Children: 
St. Paul, Wilkinson Sherren; Little Saint Agnes, Helen Walter 
Homan (1s. each); The Poor and Ourselves, Daniel-Rops, tr. 
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Barbara Wall (3s. 6d.); The Catholic Diary 1939 (1s. & 2s. 6d.); 
Politics and Morality: Essays in Christian Democracy, Don Luigi 
Sturzo (7s. 6d.); Sister Marie de St. Pierre, Sister M. Emmanuel, 
O.S.B. (5s.); A Layman’s Christian Year, Ernest Oldmeadow 
7s. 6d.; Faith and Commonsense, Canon J. P. Arendzen, D.D., 
Ph.D. (6s.). 

CENTRAL BuREAU Press (St. Louis, Mo.): A Christian Statesman and 
Political Philosopher: Donoso Cortes (10 cents). 

DESCLEE DE Brouwer (Paris-Bruges): Questi de C ience, Essais 
et Allocutions, Jacques Maritain (20 frs.); L’Instinct d’aprés W. 
McDougall, Ed. Janssens (15 frs.). 

GREGORIANUM( Rome): De Justitia. Aristotelis Ethicorum ad Nico- 
machum Liber V. cum commentariis Silvestri Mauri, S.I., ed. I. B. 
Schuster, S.I. (pp. 95 n.p.). 

HeatH CRANTON: The Caravan Pilgrim, Peter F. Anson (6s.). 

Hopper & StouGHTon: The Knowledge of God and the Service of God 
(Gifford Lectures, 1938), Karl Barth (12s. 6d.). 

LABERGERIE (Paris); Dom Gréa, Mgr. Félix Vernet (24 frs.) 

LoncMmans: The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. The 
New Testament, Vol. I.: The Synoptic Gospels (Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Joseph Dean, D.D.) (10s. 6d.); A Personalist Manifesto, Emmanuel 
Mounier (7s. 6d.); The Question and the Answer, Hilaire Belloc 
(3s. 6d.); Foundations of Educational Psychology, Peter Sandiford 
(12s. 6d.); Saint Catherine of Sienna, Johannes Jérgenson, tr. Inge- 
bord Lund (12s. 6d.); The Jacobean Age, David Mathew, Litt.D., 
M.A., F.S.A. (15s.); Liturgy and Life, Dom Theodore Wesseling, 
O.S.B. (3s. 6d.). 

MacponaLtp & Evans: From Morality to Religion, W. G. de Burgh 
(12s. , 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press: Saint Augustine and French Classical 
Thought, Nigel Abercombie (8s. 6d.); The Journals of Séren Kierke- 
gaard, ed. and tr. by Alexander Dru (25s.). 

PALADIN Press: Approach to Shakespeare, D. A. Traversi (6s.). 

SHEED & Warp: A Companion to the Summa, Walter Farrell, O.P., 
Vol. II. The Pursuit of Happiness (10s. 6d.); Our Lady of Sorrows, 
Charles Journet (2s. 6d.); Affirmations, By Seven American Anglo- 
Catholics (6s.); Why the Cross? Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (7s. 6d.); 
The Vision of Piers Plowman, William Langland, ed. etc. by Henry 
W. Wells (cheap edn. 5s.); I Believe in Education, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick (7s. 6d.); A Life of Our Lord, Vincent McNabb, O.P. (6s.); 
The Great Heresies, Hilaire Belloc (7s. 6d.); Unicarn Books: The 
Spirit of Catholicism, Karl Adam; Progress and Religion, Christopher 
Dawson; The Secret of the Curé d’Ars, Henri Ghéon; Thomas More, 
Daniel Sargent (1s. each); The Coloured Lands, G. K. Chesterton, 
illus, by the author (7s. 6d.); The Unity of Philosophical Experi- 
ence, Etienne Gilson (tos. 6d.); At Your Ease in the Church, Mary 
Perkins (5s.). 

S.P.C.K.: The Riddle of the Didache, F. E. Vokes (12s. 6d.). 


ERRATUM 


The price of Mr. Harold Robbins’ book The Sun of Justice (Heath 
Cranton) is 3s. 6d. nett, not 5s. as erroneously stated in our last number. 
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